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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song, ‘ ‘ 
New Education Readers. Books I, and Il, . each 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship: 
Books, per dozen, .75; Charts, per set, 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School, : 
The Baldwin Primer, 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks, 


Poland’s First Book for Pen or Pencil: 
Parts I. and Il. each per dozen 


Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil, . ‘ . : 
Lane’s Storics for Children, . 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People of Other Lands, . 
Discoverers and Explorers, 
Brewster & Thomas’s Song Stories and Songs nee Children, 
Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading, ; 
Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader, 
Standard Supplementary Readers: Easy Steps for Little Feet, 
Golden Book of Choice Reading, . ; : 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children, 


Correspondence invited. Remit price and segs 
copy of any of these books, postpaid. 


$ .70 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A Reader in Physical Geography for Beginners. 


By Ricnuarp E. Doves, Professor of Geography, Columbia Univ. (Teachers’ 
College); Editor of the Journal of School Geography. 12mo. 247 pages. 
With numerous illustrations from taken expressly for 
this book. 70 cents. 


“This little book has been eoabinienn with the nits that hitherto no one volume has 
been available in which the more important principles of Physical Geography have been 
brought togethar in a form to be used by beginners in the subject. The demand for such 
a treatment of Physical Geography grows larger daily, and in attempting to meet that de- 
mand the author has aimed to adapt the subject matter to the needs, the abilities, and the 
interests teaders. For that reason much attention h.s been given to the human 
one yoo li e conditions, in so far as they are dependent upon, or determined by, the phys- 

cal features.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Gors § 


The Teaching of Mathematics tire Higher Schools of Prussia. 
By J. W. A. Youne, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof. of the ett of Mathematics in 
the University of Chicago. 12mo. 155 pages. ‘ i 80 cents. 


Principles of Religious Education. 


A Course of Lectures upon the Problems of Sunday School Teaching, from the 
pedagogical With an by Porrer. 12mo. 
312 pages. . é $1.25. 

By Dr. N. M. Butler, Bishop bbdne. Prof. Charles became. Dean George 
Hodges, Rev. Pascal Harrower, Dr. W. L. Hervey, Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall, Prof. F. M.McMurry, Prof. Chas. F. Kent, Prof. Richard G. Moulton. 


Education and Life. Papers and Addresses. 
By James H. Baker, Pres. Univ. of Colorado. 12mo. 266 pages. $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, Publishers 


gi--93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


LEADING SCHOOL "TEXTS. 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


A Two-book Series, in harmony with modern methods. 


Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language anp 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
A complete course in English from the Third Grade to the High School. 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 


Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For further particulars concerning any of the above text-books write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & co., 


BOSTON. “ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


48th Street and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. . . 
Send for catalogue of foreign publications especially fitted for Christmas presents 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


IN FRENCH 


The best edition published. Printed from new type on fine paper, and containing illus- 


trations of Coquelin in the role of Cyrano. 
Price, 50 cents paper, $1.00 cloth, and $2.75 in half-levant, postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Publisher and Importer of Foreign Books 


(No branch stores) 


Established 1860. 


Pens in Every Shape, Size, Style, and for Every Purpose. 


Esterbrook ’s 


In their great variety you are sure to obtain exactly what you are looking for. 


Easily obtained. All Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY Gsinaen, 


150 Varieties. 


work. 


season. 


and all ; 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON > 


V/E are glad to take this opportunity to extend to all 
teachers, pupils, and friends of Dixon's American 


Graphite Pencils the kindly greetings of the 
May the joys of Christmas be shared by one 
and may a visible proof of the prosperity, of 
the country, in the shape of an increase of salary, 
be the good fortune of all connected with educational 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


» Y CHEMICAL, 


The Grand Prize 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen - maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES . 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


It gives me 


Send for descripti 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

gress leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the o 


BOSTON CHIGAGC 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. 
Mass. State 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverboff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


than a picture of it in some book. 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Capen, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unneces . Write quick for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


What the buyer of a 
Remington Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 


Physical 
Chemical sets! 

—_ The Standard Typewriter for over a quarter of a century 
Biological The most durable writing machine made 

The largest output of work by the 

The greatest economy of Time, Material and Expense? : 
Apparatus the Best Investment machine which depreciates 
APPARATUS 
16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. - 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Send 25c. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Ww.A. BARNES, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


| HYPNOTISM 


SCHOOLROOM 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucartion, ever alert to the desires of 
ge its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, ; ; . Size, 22x30 


MAvONNA D1 SAN SISTI (by Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, 17 x 24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ‘ 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . A 17x22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, 17 x 22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the JournaL or Epucarion, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 


pe new process employed gives the ge In ordering, use one of the coupons, 


uine effect of brush and canvas. When : : 
n the wall, these luminous reproductions cutung out the one needed, sending 
it direct to the 


ook like genuine oi) paintings. 


. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ADORNMENT — 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 8. 
(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 
Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
Send Artogravure No. .. to 
No. 2. 


Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion fo the address given below. 

Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


No. 3. 
Inelosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the 
JournaL or Epucation ; also 25 cents Sor Artogravure No. 
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Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
n clubs of three or more, he aga 2.00 a year 
renewal and one new subscription, .0O 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 atyear 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE MISTLE BIRD. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I, 


1 swing and sing on the mistletoe, 
And plant the seeds on my beak, as I preen, 
On the old dead bough of the oak, and lo, 
The dead tree turns into bowers of green! 
When the stilly feet of the shepherd rains 
Run swift through the paths of the orchid flowers, 
My heart pours forth its magic strains’ - 
From my green home gardens of mistle bowers, 
1 swing and sing, and sing and swing, 
And soar, and sing, and sing,* 
For I am the mistletoe bird! 


Il. 


To the cloud in the sun I sing my strain, 
Oh, hearts of hope, the cloud will pass, 
And the withered oak grow green again, 
And hang with jewels the harvest grass! 
There is hope, there is hope in everything, 
For all things live in immortal air, 
Love changes to love, so I sing and sing, 
For the iris of promise is everywhere, 
So I swing and sing, and sing and swing, 
I soar, and sing, and sing, 
For I am the mistletoe bird! 


When the golden feet of Aurora comes, 
When the amber wings of the sunset fall, 
I mount and mount o’er the twilight’s domes, 
And I sing of hope on heaven’s wall. | 
The light forever comes again, 
And so, as I sink to the earth, I sing: 
‘Tis the flowers of God that fall in the rain, 
There is hope for the dead in the angel’s wing. 
So I swing and sing, and sing and swing, 
And soar, and sing, and sing. 
For I am the mistletoe bird! 


IV. 


When the fevered sky of the noontime burns, 
I hide by my nest in the festoons cool, 
Till the still day’s flood to amber turns, 
When I sing the song of the Beautiful! 
I sing, for all things change to good, 
And will change to good forever more, 
Whether the autumn shade the wood, 
Or the spring her light to the wood restore. 
So I sing and swing, and swing and sing, 
And soar, and sing, and sing! 
For I am the mistletoe bird! 


To the northern hills my hope I bear, 
Where the bird wings beat the winds and snow. 
They hang my song in the enchanted air, 
O’er the hearth’s red light, in the mistletoe, 
And there in the crystal season’s breath 
The Christmas song of my heart they sing, 
That the world is life, and its shadow death, 
With always light on the angel’s wing. 
And I sing and swing, and swing and sing, 
And soar, and sing, and sing. 
For I am the mistletoe bird! 


VI. 


Afar, where the crystal nights are long, 
And the Norland winds pipe clear and keen, 
When they hang the burden of my song 
In the berried boughs of clusters green, 
Under the clusters of angled arms, 
What happy hearts to their fate are led! 
And, fairer than orchids in pendulous palms, 
The faces blossom with roses red. 
So I sing and swing, and swing and sing, 
And soar, and sing, and sing. 
For I am the mistletoe bird! 


Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own. 
—Mrs. Charles. 


*For a reading with imitations of the bird song on flute or soft 
Stops of the organ, 


e THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY PRINCIPAL CHARLES CORNELL RAMSAY, 
B. M, C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 


The true friends of the elective system in high 
schools are very desirous that no irrelevant and un- 
acceptable—certainly no unworthy— issue shall be 
complicated with it which may in many places 
cause the rejection of the system. 

For instance, I have been told that a warm advo- 
cate of elective studies in high schools proposed at 
the recent annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association to permit pupils to apply the 
elective principle to the choice of the place where 
they will spend the periods of the school session in 
which they have no recitations; that is, that he pro- 
posed to allow pupils to go where they would during 
their vacant school periods. I am an earnest be- 
liever in a properly regulated elective system in sec- 
ondary schools, and I began to advocate it when 
such a measure was unpopular. It is now a consid- 
erable number of years since I secured its adoption 
in my school; but I should be willing to give it up 
if—in order to retain it—I should have to adopt or 
accept such a plan as that proposed for the study 
periods of my pupils. The best parents would not, 
and could not conscientiously, welcome it; and, even 
should parents be willing to assume—in a general 
way—the responsibility for the mental and moral 
welfare of their childrea during study periods within 
the limits of the school session, I should not approve 
the plan. As a matter of fact, few parents are so 
situated as to be able to discharge such a responsi- 
bility; and, as one who is more deeply interested—if 
possible—in the moral well-being of his pupils than 
in their intellectual progress, 1 cannot sanction a 
method of school administration that would be in- 
imical to the growth of their moral character. 
Pupils of high schoool age are too young and inex- 
perienced to be safely entrusted with the measure 
of freedom which the college student enjoys, but 
often grossly abuses. The plan proposed practi- 
cally means absolute liberty from both home and 
school restraints during study periods; for to en- 
force a rule for their return home at those times 
would require administrative machinery too elabo- 
rate and expensive for the financial resources of 
most’ schools. The temptations to which high 
school pupils would be exposed by such freedom dur- 
ing study periods would prove too great for-a major- 
ity of them to bear. Such a plan, therefore, would 
be a great wrong to them. I cannot see, moreover, 
how any teacher, principal, or school officer, who is 
a parent, can favor such an ill-advised and hazard- 
ous arrangement. 

Such a plan, moreover, is a direct violation of an 
important principle of education, only too tardily 
receiving its just recognition; pupils of public 
schools should receive far more individual attention 
and supervision during study hours than is now gen- 
erally the case. They should, therefore, be with 
good teachers as nuch—not as little—as_ possible. 
To give pupils freedom to leave the school building 
during their study periods would be a backward step 
in a very undesirable direction. Doubtless, one 
cause of the rapid growth of the better sort of pri- 
vate schools is that they provide the individual at- 
tention to pupils not furnished by most public 
schools. Every true lover of this country, however, 
is very anxious that the public high school shall be 
unrivaled in all important respects, to the great end 
that our democratic institutions may permanently 
endure to bless mankind. Every dividing influence, 
every separating agency, which causes or emphasizes 
caste or class distinctions is an enemy to the repub- 
lic; and, as such, should be wisely and firmly sup- 
planted. Public schools must be made better than 


‘the best private schools. 


Very fortunately, however, the merits of the elec- 
tive system are in no way necessarily connected with 
the plan of dismissing pupils during their study 


periods; and its fate, in any quarter, should not turn 
upon such a harmful method of school administra- 
tion. 1 earnestly ‘trust, therefore, that no school 
will feel obliged to aecept such a plan in order to 
adopt the elective system. 

Valuable as is the elective principle, it should no- 
where be adopted——-in my judgment—without care- 
ful limitation and regulation. Fields of knowl- 
edge should be prescribed; but pupils, with compe- 
tent advice and the consent of the principal, should 
be allowed to choose which branches in each field 
they will pursue. In the present stage of secondary 
education, the following prescription should—in my 
opinion—be made: four years of English, two years 
of a modern foreign language, two years of history, 
two years of science, and one year of mathematics. 
The remaining required hours of each pupil should 
be filled by elective studies. Every high school 
should provide an elementary and an advanced course 
in each subject on its programme, so that a pupil may 
pass—if he wishes—beyond the mere elements in 
each of his studies. Every high school, moreover, 
should provide ample opportunities to its pupils to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of commercial 
branches and of the elements of the mechanic arts. 


EKARLY EDUCATION AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE LIFE OF MRS. MARY LIVERMORE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who has just attained 
the vantage point of eighty years, stands in the 
forefront of American women for independence, in- 
trepidity, and resoluteness of character. In no way 
were these strong and determining traits more 
plainly evidenced and nurtured than in her early 
education and training for her work in life. 

Her early youth was spent in Boston, her birth- 
place, and the record of her education is a record of 
public school conditions and educational develop- 
ment in the United States at the beginning of this. 
century. 

The primary schools of to-day seem a complete 
revolution from the early public primary schools of 
Mrs. Livermore’s day. The latter were “kept,” not 
taught, by elderly or middle-aged dames, who from 
all accounts were not keenly solicitous for the 
progress and development of the children in their 
care. ‘The early New England trainers of youth, as 
she describes them, had evidently no realization of 
the tremendous opportunity they had for working 
in the clay of unformed minds, and for imparting 
ineradicable impressions to continue through life. 
They dozed in their chairs, took snuff, drank tea, 
and often something stronger from a bottle stowed 
away in a cupboard. Mrs. Livermore relates in her 
biography that she was often sent to the grocery 
store for the teacher’s eleven o’clock dram of New 
England or Santa Cruz rum until her parents dis- 
covered and forbade the practice. 

Children were received, it appears, into these non- 
descript public school nurseries at four years of age. 
They sat on high benches without backs, their feet 
dangling. When the teacher’s snores announced 
that she had taken an excursion into dreamland, the 
little ones ran mischievously about the room, up- 
turning benches, misplacing articles on the table, 
throwing the spelling cards out of the window, and 
frequently running out into the street. When the 
noise finally aroused the dame from her slumbers 
she restored order with the aid of a long switch, “the 
stinging blows from which descended like the rain 
from heaven upon the good and bad alike.” - 

It was in a home atmosphere of strict obedience 
and devotion to duty that Mrs. Livermore had her 
early training. Her parents, who were of sturdy 
English stock, determined that their children should’ 
have a good education, if nothing more. Their own 
lack of early opportunities made them extremely 
solicitous that their children should fare better. 
Consequently, the watchful father soon removed his 
little daughter from her unsatisfactory educational’ 
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environment to a private school of superior quality. 
Here, in addition to being taught reading, writing, 
premier arithmetic, simple geography, and a little 
much diluted grammar, she received two hours of 
daily instruction in needle-work. 

At the time of Mrs. Livermore’s birth, in 1820, 
Massachusetts and Maine had just established the 
free public school system. Rhode Island was the 
pioneer in organized public education, having 
founded a public school system in 1800. New York 
followed in 1812; and Pennsylvania in 1834. 
Educational opportunities for boys were, therefore, 
limited in many parts of the country, but free com- 
mon schools existed in all the cities. Many of these 
schools were maintained for boys only. 

The Hancock grammar school in Boston, then 
located on Hanover street, was at that time a school 
for both boys and girls, who were, however, kept 
rigorously in separate sections of the building and 
yard. The rooms were large and noisy. ‘There were 
no backs to the seats, and it was a misdemeanor if a 
tired child rested on the desk behind her. The 
modern system of steam heaters and furnaces was, 
of course, unknown. Big open fires were the rule. 
Behind each form of boys and girls were quadruple 
rows of hooks, on which wraps were hung. On rainy 
days, the water from the dripping garments and um- 
brellas formed pools on the schoolroom floor. 

But in spite of the lack of conveniences, there 
seems to have been conscientious teaching, quicken- 
ing mentality, and the highest aspirations. 

There is ample illustration in Mrs. Livermore’s 
school-day record of her father’s desire that his chil- 
dren should lack nothing in education that he could 
supply. When the family removed for a time to 
Western New York (where he had purchased land 
for a farm), after the fashion of the genuine New 
Englander, he immediately set to work to establish 
a school, as well as to provide for religious services 
on Sunday. The children were sent for instruction 
daily to the simple log schoolhouse, built by their 
father’s hands, and presided over by a pleasant 
young lady teacher, who “boarded round,” and who 
did her utmost to interest and educate her pupils. 
Reading, writing, and spelling were the chief studies 
in this rude hall of learning. In addition Mrs. 
Livermore at twelve was required to teach her young 
sisters, to read aloud to her father or mother two or 
three hours daily, to conduct the correspondence of 
the family with kindred and friends, to review at 
home the lessons she had learned, and to spell a cer- 
tain number of words daily. 

It was just at this time that the spirit of public 
school improvement had been awakened through the 
work of Horace Mann, who broadened and re-created 
the whole public school system, and gave it much of 
the power and influence which characterize it to-day. 

On the return of the family to Boston after their 
two years’ absence, the result of the new awakening 
was apparent. In the Hancock school, huge wood- 
stoves had replaced the draughty, monstrous fire- 
places. The classes were smaller, the text-books 
better, the windows were curtained to protect the 
eyes of the children from the sun, and greatest in- 
novation of all, lady teachers had made their ap- 
pearance. 

It is interesting’ to note how at this point of her 
early education, Mrs. Livermore’s highest aspira- 
tions were aroused and developed by the influence of 
her grammar school master, Peter McIntosh, who 
was a friend and parishioner of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. “Notwithstanding the religious teaching I re- 
ceived in my own home,” she writes, “which was 
continuous and thorough, it was Mr. McIntosh who 
first impressed upon me the great truths of Chris- 
tian living. . . . I can never convey the illumina- 
tion of soul I received from conversation with him. 
. .. With what fatherly tenderness he would in- 
dicate -wherein I had erred in some transaction of 
the day, or commend some act of helpfulness or self- 
denial which his observant eye had noted. Our 
friendship continued as long as he lived, and what 
he was to me he was to scores of other pupils.” 

The discrimination between educational advan- 
tages for boys and girls at the beginning of the cen- 
tury is in marked contrast with that at the present 

“time. Boston, boasting its superior educational 
facilities, did not permit any girl to attend the com- 


mon school from 1789 to 1822 if her seat was de- 
manded by a boy. Usually they were permitted to 
attend in the summer months, when boys were kept 
out for work, but for a portion of this time their op- 
portunities were limited to two hours only, in the 
afternoon. For boys leaving the grammar there 
was a high school which had existed for nearly two 
centuries. There were also the colleges and the 
professional schools. For girls there was no public 
provision beyond the grammar school, and sixteen 
was the maximum age at which a girl could remain 
in the public schools. If the required course of 
study was completed at an earlier age, they were 
compelled to leave to make room for others. There 
were denominational academies and seminaries and 
some fashionable private schools, but nothing in the 
way of a collegiate education was provided at that 
time for girls. A high school for girls was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1826. But when at the close of 
its first year it was found that many girls were pre- 
paring for admission the next year, it was declared 
by the mayor that the funds of the city of Boston 
were insufficient for the support of a high school for 
girls. It was closed, and no attempt was made to 
establish another till nearly twenty years later. 

It was contrary to all public opinion at the time 
that a girl should continue beyond grammar school 
instruction, consequently it became a topic of lively 
discussion among neighbors and relatives when it 
was known that Mrs. Livermore’s father, who was 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


not a man of means, had procured for her private 
instruction in Latin, to which Greek might be added 
later. The whole proceeding was - highly disap- 
proved, and, strange to say, especially by the 
women friends of the family, who could only look on 
a girl who desired or was willing to study Latin and 
Greek as a dangerous anomaly. There were three 
opinions practically universal at the time: First, the 
minds of women were wholly incapable of grasping 
higher learning. Second, education beyond the 
rudiments would render women “indelicate,” mas- 
culine, dissatisfied, and unfit them for the special 
sphere for which nature and God had designed them. 
Third, owing to the secluded lives of women, educa- 
tion was unnecessary. — 

It was to her wise and resolute father that Mrs. 
Livermore owed the advantage of higher education, 
at that time accorded to very few young women. 
The female seminary at Charlestown, established 
and conducted by the Baptists, was a famous educa- 
tional institution in that day. It had been the wish 
of its founder and principal, Miss Whiting of Hing- 
ham, Mass., to found a school similar to that at Mt. 
Holyoke, a project from which she had been dis- 
suaded. The atmosphere of the school was that of 
noble aspirations. Its faculty was a group of 
young women, all intent on improvement for them- 
selves and those intrusted to their care. The en- 
vironment seems to have been particularly inspiring 
to an ardent, eager student like Mrs. Livermore, 
who plunged into study with such unremitting 
energy that her teachers were obliged to curb her 
enthusiasm. 

As a result of her unflagging effort, she accom- 
plished in two years #he course laid out for four, and 


was elected to the board of instruction by the trus- 
tees before her graduation. Soon after she entered 
upon the life of teaching which was the beginning 
of awider sphere of usefulness, as author, wife, 
mother, army nurse, soldiers’ friend, lecturer, and 
reformer. 

Mrs. Livermore, who was eighty years of age on 
December 19, 1900, has lived to see the evolution 
and progress of popular education into its present 
great system by which girls receive equal advan- 
tages with boys. By very slow, laborious, and pain- 
ful processes, public opinion has been transformed 
within the century, until at its close not only high 
schools, but most of the chief colleges of the world 
are open to women, either directly or by the pro- 
vision of separate colleges. 

And none have helped more to make the way of 
educational advantage wider for women than those 
who, like Mrs. Livermore, have demonstrated their 
ability to receive higher culture, and have devoted 
their energies and cultivated talents to the advance- 
ment of the public good. 


WORDSWORTH. 


BY CHARLTON BLACK, 


College life produced on Wordsworth but little 
impression. The range of studies seemed to him 
narrow and timid. He had no respect for the col- 
lege dons, who seemed trivial and unworthy repre- 
sentatives of the great ones of the old time. He 
had a few dreams of reverend halls and of gown 
and proctor, but his own record of life at Cambridge 
is a dull picture of an unhappy, homesick student— 
a prosaic narrative that lies between a sad peep of 
the Cumberland hills on a dreary morning when he 
was leaving them, and a glowing picture of the 
bright summer noon when he returned to them. 

All the time that he was at Cambridge Words- 
worth was not himself. What he fancied he found 
there, he saw only afar off, near his native stream. 
He had a feeling that he was not for that hour, nor 
for that place. Every man is sent into this breath- 
ing world with a purpose. Every life has its work. 
The order for each man’s life is found in his bias. 
The order to work is along the lines of power; and 
the lines of power are the lines of inclination. 
There was a voice to Wordsworth that called him to 
his life-work. Let us be thankful that he obeyed it; 
that the drill and the parade of the university 
were lost upon him; that he did not walk neat and 
erect after it, and like anybody else; that he was 
himself and nobody else to the end. 

Wordsworth’s life is the true exponent of his 
poetry. His poetry grew upon his life. This is the 
lesson of “The Prelude.” His poetry was fed at the 
roots of his own being. It was the blossom, and it 
is to us now the fruit of all the man was. His 
poetic soul opened and closed with his circum- 
stances like a flower to sunshine and in shadow. 
Some of his lyrics have a beauty all unseen, except 
when they are set in their own surroundings of cir- 
cumstance, like heather-bells among heather sprigs, 
or the rock rose among the bent of the moors! 

There is perhaps no poet who has the name and 
the fame of Wordsworth who is, after all, so little 
a popular poet. This is easily accounted for. 
Thcre is a patience of love needed for the under- 
stan’ing of what he says about ordinary common- 
place things. There is a solitariness of spirit re- 
quired to read with appreciation the utterances of 
one who lived, so quiet and apart, among the Cum- 
berland hills, and who nieditated and murmured his 
life away, contented if he might enjoy the things 
which others understand. 

How different might have been the whole world 
of literature and life if Wordsworth had not 
wandered about, a solitary man, waiting on nature, 
worshipping her and loving her—murmuring those 
verses which have awakened men to remember that 
a spirit is above them, and a soul in the universe 
around them. 

In the modest cottage in the solitary vale of Gras- 
mere, happy with his sister, happy in her whom he 
took to be an inmate of his heart, he began that 
simple, natural English life, during which, under 
his own sky, he lived out and up to nature, There 
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he battled with the incumbent mysteries—the mys- 
tories of sense and soul, of life and death, of time 
and eternity. There he felt all that he has told of 
man and nature and God, and for having told which 
we all may be thankful as to one who, if he has not 
vet taught us directly, has at least taught our 
‘eachers and made us wiser. 

For long there was no place found for Words- 
vorth in our literary world. There was no taste to 
appreciate his works till he had enlarged the sphere 
of human consciousness to take them in. He has 
now his own rightful place, one of the least. im- 
peachable in all the house of British fame, and the 
whole living household reverences him. Our best 
living thinkers vie with one another in doing him 
honor. He has exerted commanding influence over 
the minds that have most powerfully affected our 
ceneration. Poetry has been a different thing ever 
<ince Wordsworth sang—ever since he emancipated 
it from its bondage by yielding his heart a sacrifice 
io humble truth, and by living the best years of his 
life through obloquy and scorn. He purchased a 
century’s liberty to breathe a purer and fuller air, 
hy himself becoming Nature’s bondman.—From ad- 
dress at New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


THIRD SERIES—No. II. 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 


Even amid the horrors of war some noble and 
beautiful traits of character are displayed, and they 
shine forth -with greater brilliancy because of the 
contrast they make with the dark background of 
hate, jealousy, and other evil passions, 


Fic, 1. QUEEN LOUISE AND HER SONS. 


(Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Co.| 


Not many years ago (1888) there passed away in 
urope a man who lived in the days of Napoleen 
Bonaparte, and that was a very long time ago, for 
Bonaparte was already a lieutenant in the army of 
l'rance in 1%85—-when he was only sixteen years old. 
This man, Wilhelm I., Emperor of Germany, was 
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the son of the king of Prussia (Friedrich Wilhelm 
III.) and his beautiful queen, Louise of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. You remember the picture of her 
coming down the broad stairway into the palace 
garden, clad in white satin and an ermine robe. 

This picture represents her a little later than 
that, when her whole family was compelled to 
flee from Berlin, the capital of their kingdom, be- 
cause of the dreadful defeat of the German army at 
Jena. This battle was fought October 14, 1806, 
and although the king was not killed, 20,000 of his 
brave soldiers were slain and his good friend 
Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, was mortally 
wounded and soon died. If you ever see the picture 
by Sir John Millais called “The Black Bruns- 
wicker,” you can think of this battle, for after the 
Duke died his son raised a regiment, which was uni- 
formed in black, with a skull and cross-bones for de- 
vice, and this regiment, called “The Black Bruns- 
wickers,” pursued the French army persistently. 

But we must go back to Queen Louise and her two 
sons, who are represented on their flight from their 
beloved home. ‘The elder boy is Friedrich Wilhelm 
(fourth of that name,who was-afterwards king when 
his father died in 1840). This boy could not fail to 
grow up a good man, having so noble a mother, and 
it is said of him that he always wished to do right, 
but he was timid and not strong enough for those 
turbulent times, when Napoleon Bonaparte had 
stirred up all Europe and aroused the worst qualities 
of the human nature. Still, he loved his mother, 
as did his younger brother (whose whole name was 
Friedrich Ludwig Wilhelm and who was only nine 
years old at this time), so the two boys tried their 
best to cheer their mother with their loving atten- 
tions and prattle. | 

One day, when she was very weary with the jour- 
ney, she sat down by the roadside to rest, and being 
unusually sad and ejected, the boys wondered what 
they coud do to cheer her and win 
a Smile to her dear face. Looking 
around, they espied a field of grain 
and in it were blossoming the bril- 
liant blue flowers called in Ger- 
many at that time “korn-blume” 
“grain flower,” as “korn” in Ger- 
man means all kinds of grains and 
not simply maize, which we call 
corn). We call the same flower 
“bachelor’s button.” They hur- 
ried off to the fields, and soon came 
back with a great quantity of these 
pretty flowers, with which they 
decked their mother, making a 
flower crown for her, and a chain 
to bind her arms, and pass many 
times around her neck and 
shoulders. Should you think she 
could help smiling at such treatment 
as this and having her mind 
diverted from sad thoughts? 

This incident so impressed the 
younger boy, that the bright blue 
flower nodding in the summer grain 
fields became his favorite, and the 
Germans have rechristened it for 
that reason and call it “Kaiser- 
blume”. (Emperor’s flower). 

After seeing his mother so 
cruelly treated, and knowing she 
was badly slandered by Napoleon 
because he hated and feared her, 
you cannot wonder that when he 
was only sixteen years old, he, too, 
joined the army in its. campaign 
against France. And many years 
later, when the elder boy had 
passed away (1861) and new 
troubles arose with France, the 
army under Wilhelm and Count 
von Moltke defeated the French 
nation so completely that the many small 
German states were aroused to so much en- 
thusiasm that they decided to join each other 
in forming an empire and to make the Prussian 
king their emperor; and does it not seem singular 
that he was proclaimed emperor in the palace of 
Versailles, the most beautiful palace in France! 


Even at the moment of his triumph he showed a 
noble forbearance towards his enemy, for he fore- 
bore to make what is called a “triumphal entry” into 
Paris at the head of his troops, although Napoleon 
showed so little humanity that he pursued the poor 
old Duke of Brunswick, mortally wounded, as far as 
Altona (where he died), and did this after saying he 
was willing the duke should go to England. Such 
a deed as this leaves a stain on any name, however 
brilliant, while a deed of mercy or even common 
consideration of the foe adds honor to one’s name. 


THE TEACHER AND RELIGION, 


ae BY RT. REV. JOHN L. SPALDING. 


Religion brings into accord our intellectual, 
moral, and emotional natures; it appeals to the im- 
agination as nothing else can. It is the inexhaust- 
ible fountain of hope, courage, and patience; it is 
the chief consoler in the midst of the troubles and 
sorrows of life; it is the eternal light which shines 
on the grave and lifts our thoughts to enduring 
worlds; it gives an immovable basis to the ideas of 
right and duty; it justifies faith in the superiority 
of mind to matter, and of pure and generous con- 
duct to gross indulgence; it is the bond which holds 
men together in the family and the state; it is the 
source of the ardor and enthusiasm which suffuses 
morality with fervor and gives it contagiousness; it 
is the consecration of our holiest yearnings and 
highest aspirations; it is the force which enables us 
to transcend the sway of the fatal laws of a 
mechanical universe, and to rise to the pure sphere 
where God, the Infinite spirit, lives and loves and is 
free. How shall the teacher be a builder of charac- 
ter, a former of men, if he be not illumined, 
strengthened, and consecrated by divine faith? 
How shall he communicate the thrill of awe if he 
feel it not himself? How shall he teach reverence, 
which alone saves from shallowness and vulgarity, 
if his own spirit is profane? Culture, like religion, 
is propagated from soul to soul, not developed.— 
Address. 


THE LOCATION OF CITIES. 


BY F. V. EMERSON, STEELTUN, PA. 


The old adage that “man is a social being” is 
shown by his tendency to live in cities. Such a ten- 
dency is evident in all civilized countries, and seems 
to become stronger with increase of civilization. 
Statistics show that about one-third of our popula- 
tion live in cities of at least eight thousand inhabit- 
ants. In geography work it is especially interesting, 
since cities are so important, to note some of the 
reasons why they should spring up at certain places. 
If a lesson includes the city of Buffalo, show the 
class why a city must spring up where the naviga- 
tion of the great lakes is blocked by Niagara, and at- 
tention is gained and the location of the Electric 
city is permanently fixed. ° 

One great truth will be seen at once on looking 
at any map. A city is almost invariably located 
near a body of water more or less navigable. The 
river may not be navigable, but its valley is of 
fertile, alluvial land, which attracted the early set- 
tler. Besides, a valley is a natural route for travel, 
since it affords a level and often a fairly clear road. 

Like men, some cities are born great and some 
achieve greatness. New York, for instance, cannot 
help being a great city. The fine harbor, the noble 
Hudson with its rich basin, the communication with 
the West by means of the Erie canal—these condi- 
tions made the existence of a city upon Manhattan 
island a commercial nécessity. New Orleans or its 
vicinity must be a great city. To the south is the 
Gulf of Mexico; to the north is the vast, navigable 
Mississippi system, draining half the continent. 
There must be a convenient place for the transfer of 
products from river to ocean vessels. At times the 
levee in front of the city is covered for miles with 
cotton bales awaiting shipment. 

Of the cities that have achieved their greatness; 
Vhieago stands pre-eminent. Its site has nothing 
especial to commend it. Other and better places for 
a great commercial centre can be found in that 
vicinity, As early as 1685 an old French fort is 
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mentioned at this place, but for one hundred and 
fifty years Chicago was a mere village. However, 
when the West began to develop, a centre was 
needed where eastern manufactures could be ¢x- 
changed for western agricultural products and 
minerals. Largely through the energy of her citi- 
zens, Chicago met these conditions, and stands one 
of the great commercial cities of the world. The 
great lakes give cheap transportation and fifty-three 
railroads afford unrivaled freight facilities. Of 
course, mere energy will not always make a city. In 
the West hundreds of supposed sites have been 
staked out, and public buildings built, but the peo- 
ple came not and the “boom” suffered a collapse. 

A city of some importance is generally found at 
the junction of two navigable rivers. Transporta- 
tion is easy and early settlers always locate at such 
points. The British and French realized the im- 
portance of Fort Pitt and both fought for the future 
site of Pittsburg. The English, with characteristic 
foresight, have made great efforts to seize and hold 
Khartoum in upper Egypt. Situated at the junc- 
tion of the White and Blue Nile, it is expected to 
become the emporium of north-eastern Africa. St. 
Louis is twenty miles below the confluence of the 
Missouri and Mississippi, but has the practical ad- 
vantages of such a location. 

There is an interesting class of cities the location 
of which is due to a great geological event. If you 
draw a line through Trenton, Philadelphia, Baiti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, and Weldon, it will 
roughly represent a region of disturbance. It 
marks the division between the uplands and the 
coastal plain. To the west of this line the streams 
are rapid and rock-bottomed; to the east they are 
muddy and sluggish and deep enough to float large 
vessels. The passage of the rivers over this line is 
invariably marked by rapids and waterfalls. Near 
Trenton are the falls of the Delaware. The Schuyl- 
kill makes a rapid descent near Philadelphia. 
About three miles above Washington are the falls of 
the Potomac. At Richmond, where the James de- 
scends, a canal is built and the river made navigable 
for two hundred miles above the city. These are 
very appropriately called the “fall line” cities. The 
falls give water power and the rivers offer naviga- 
tion to the Atlantic. And when, as scientists pre- 
dict, every waterfall shall become a source of elec- 
trical power, surely a new source of wealth will be 
added to the fall line cities. 

Another class of cities thrive because of a special 
industry or product. Leadville is one of the most 
distinctive mining cities in the world. Pittsburg 
has reached its present importance largely because 
of its proximity to the coal fields. Because of its 
cheap coal and iron Birmingham, Ala., promises to 
become the Pittsburg of the South. The distine- 
tive industry of Syracuse, N. Y., is its salt wells. 

Of course some cities, like Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy. 
have “just growed,” without any apparent reason for 
their location. The site may have been determined 
by an early settlement or some special advantage. 
Many cities have grown up where a river could be 
forded although no one now tries to cross in that 
manner. There is a chain of cities in the Missis- 
sippi valley which occupy the sites of the old French 
trading posts. A profitable exercise would be for a 
class to study the home city or one near at hand and 
determine the factors of its growth. 

Suggestive questions for class study:— 

What kind of country surrounds it? 

What is produced in the vicinity? 

Is it a manufacturing or commercial city? 

What are its facilities for commerce? 

What is its local history? 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


I. THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

1. That the government should own and control the 
general telegraph and telephone service. 

2. That letter postage should be one cent. 

3. That rural free delivery is more important than 
city free delivery. 
*4. That the postal service should be kept within the 
limits of self-support. 

5. That the United States government should own and 
control the interstate railroads. 

6. That the state should own and control all inter- 
urban, suburban, and rural street railways. 


7. That all hospitals should’ be managed by the state 
or municipality. 

8. That all general express business should be done 
by the national government. 

9. That the post-office should transmit money with 
much less annoyance and expense to the sender and re- 


ceiver. 
10. That a postal savings bank should be established. 


AIR PRESSURE*—(I1.) 


BY JOHN C. PACKARD, HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, 


STUDY OF AN AIR-THERMOMETER. 
A LABORATORY EXERCISE. 


Apparatus. A pint bottle, partially filled with 
water, fitted with a rubber stopper, carrying a glass 
pipe, X, extending to a point just above the water, 
and a thermometer tube, Z, of capillary bore, its 
open end extending down into the water. A _ piece 
of rubber tubing tipped with a short glass pipe, I, is 
slipped over the upper end of X. 

A. 
EXPERIMENT I. 

(a) Exhaust air, heavily, from X by applying the 
lips at F. Close X by pinching the rubber pipe L 
while the suction is still on. 

(b) Release X. Explain fully. Why does not the 
water completely fill H? How may it be made to 
do so? Suggest several methods; try one, if pos- 
sible. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

Empty H by raising G above B and then exhaust- 

ing at F. Explain fully. 
EXPERIMENT III. 

Force air in at F, pinching L to retain pressure. 
Discuss. What property of air is shown by behavior 
of water-column in pipe Z? 


B. 

Adjust apparatus in such a way that water shall 

stand near the point M in pipe Z. 
EXPERIMENT IV. 

(a) Place your hand upon the bulb K. 

(b) Breathe upon it. 

(c) Blow air upon it. Explain fully. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

(a) Apply water to the bulb K by means of a 
sponge. Now blow air upon it. 

(b) Try wetting the bulb with ether in place of 
water. Again blow air upon it. Explain fully. 
C. 

EXPERIMENT VI. 

Mark the position of the upper end of water- 
column in Z by means of a thread. Take the ap- 
paratus into another room, Note whether water- 
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column rises or falls. Mark the new position by 
means of a second thread. Which room is the 
warmer? Measure the distance between the two 
threads in centimeters and recor? Compare the 
temperatures of the same stations as before, by 
means of a mercury thermometer, estimating closely 
to one-tenth of one degree. From the above data 
calculate how many inches upon the stem of your air 
thermometer represent one degree Fahrenheit. Con- 
struct a scale of degrees, Fahrenheit, upon this basis, 
and attach it by means of threads to your ther- 
mometer tube. 

Compare now the temperature of the-air in the 
laboratory near the ceiling with that near the floor. 
Record the facts. Which is the warmer? Explain 
the fact. 

Test the air near the windows with that near the 
centre of the room. 

Which is the more sensitive, the mercury or the 
air thermometer? Why is not the latter used more 
commonly in place of the former? 


RIP VAN WINKLE—(II) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


No lessons depend more on interest and inspira- 
tion than the English, both oral and written. At- 
tempt to drive, to punish, or reprove severely for 
careless errors, and the work becomes perfunctory 
and stilted, and the result is proper cause for the 
despair so often felt by the poor teacher of compo- 
sition. Do not relegate the composition work, 
therefore, to some obscure place on the programme 
where nothing else seems to fit, or to a time when 
the children are likely to be tired after prolonged 
mental effort. Teacher and scholar need bright- 
ness, freshness, and animation for the preparation 
preceding the written work. No one can be forced 
to write well; the work must be well planned by the 
teacher and in some way the children persuaded 
that the work is delightful, and every effort and 
every improvement a source of appreciation and ap- 
proval by the teacher. 

Too much mechanical work creeps into all schoo! 
effort, as teachers get weary with large classes, and 
the many and changing requirements. All too often 
the English work suffers from poor preparation or no 
preparation at all; the work is disjointed, with no 
connection of lesson to lesson, no true correlation 
with other work, and no logical point or application 
to the individual lesson. If none is clear in the 
teacher’s mind, how can any be clear in the child’s? 

The first exercise on Rip Van Winkle was given to 
a new class, with which the teacher was unac- 
quainted. There were a few excellent compositions, 
which were read aloud and commented on with a 
sufficient amount of praise to rouse interest and 
emulation on the part of the class. There were 
many poor papers, which were marked “Poor,” but 
little mention. made of the fact. A list of errors 
was made by the teacher, and on looking them over 
it was found that the most general error which was 
possible of thorough and quick correction on the 
part of the majority of the class was a carelessness 
as to verb tenses, such sentences as the following 
being very common: “While he laid in the woods,” 
ete. “He fell asleep and sleep twenty years.” 
“This sketch was wrote by Washington Irving.” 
“The dog showed his teeth and ruin away.” These 
were read (from the teacher’s list and not from any 
child’s paper) and corrected. There were the usual 
amusing errors, which the teacher enjoyed as a part 
of her fun in the work, but as they were individual, 
and not general errors, they were enjoyed alone, lest 
some child should feel hurt and discouraged, and 
the time of the class be wasted. One ambitious 
scholar said that “Irving got lots of inflamation for 
writing when he was abroad,” and another that an 
“american literature named Washington Irving 
wrote this interesting sketch.” Over ambitious 
flights are far more encouraging than indifference, 
however, and now there was information enough 
concerning the ability of the class to begin the 
preparation of the next lesson. 

In the language and grammar time several lessons 
were given on verb tenses and correct tense forms 
spoken. of incidentally in reading lessons or in oral 
recitations. In order that the next composition 
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might emphasize the points dwelt upon, and yet 
come in the easiest manner possible to the pupils, it 
seemed best to have the subject matter familiar 
enough so that each one could give more than usual 


care to arrangement, plan, and accuracy. As “Rip”. 


was all the teacher knew that they knew, and in 
order to save time in preparation of the lesson, it 
seemed best to use that interesting tale once more. 
But young children so easily tire of a subject, are 
<o prone to think (and that correctly often) that 
they have exhausted their ability in that line. How 
present the subject so as not to have them think it 
was a task and they were being punished for poor 
work? 

Evidently it was necessary that the subject and 
ihe method of handling it must be quite varied from 
ihe former effort. Now children love book talks 
and talks about authors, and these talks may be 


directed towards a rational and analytical study of 


books and literature in general. Thus uncon- 
sciously even quite young children may be growing 
towards a much higher form of literary study than 
is usually thought possible to pursue. Their first 
essays were Of course chiefly narrative, and after a 
short talk it was agreed that this time no one 
should tell the story, but write about it. That 
seemed very puzzling to them at first, but being as- 
sured that it wis a harder thing to do and a very 
desirable one in which to succeed, most of the class 
were anxious to try, especially when informed that 
instead of topics they would have again some of the 
questions they had found helpful in making them 
think carefully and clearly. 

To make the preparation as short as possible and 
hold their interest, the following questions were then 
placed upon the board with no discussion, and again 
they were told to use only such questions as they 
liked and found suggestive:— 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A Talk About the Story. 


What promise does the author 
make in the introductory note? 

Does he tell the truth in his nar- 
rative as he promises to do? 

Why should he pretend to do so? 

Does he really want us to believe 
all these wonderful tales are 
true? 

Comment on his quaint and 
humorous way of pretending 
that he himself was Diedrich 

| Knickerbocker. 

{ In what manner does Mr Irving 
locate his story as to time? 

As to place? 

What scenes are prominent in the 

_ story? 

Name some description, some 
quaint custom or _ incident, 
which the author uses to make 
us familiar with facts of true 
historic interest. 

Is there anything of historical or 
social interest in Rip’s char- 
acter? 

Write briefly about Rip’s char- 
acter. About his wife’s. i 

(Use several adjectives to describe 
them.) 

What seems to you the most in- 
teresting scene? 

Which the most humorous one? 


What have you most enjoyed in 
the story? 

What have you learned? 

Did the author have any purpose 


| 
Introduction 
| 


. other than to write a pleasant 


story people would enjoy? 

| Why do you think it is considered 
worthy of a place in American 
literature? 

| What have you learned or en- 
joyed by studying it you might 
not have enjoyed alone? 

The scholars were asked to write three paragraphs 


only, making from one and a half to two pages of 


theme paper; to look carefully over their work and - 


see if some stray ‘sentences had crept in which de- 
stroyed the unity of their paragraphs; to see if each 
sentence expressed one thought; to correct carefully 
spelling and punctuation, and then, first and last, 
and most particularly of all, to see if all verb tenses 
were correctly formed. The fact that not over half 
a dozen such errors occurred in forty-six papers was 
sufficient proof that one poin. of the lesson had been 
driven home. It must remain for many lessons 
later on to clinch that nail,— 

“For precept must be upon precept, precept upon 
‘precept; line upon line, liné upon line, here a little 
and there a little,” and the teacher’s reward comes 
not in tangible results, but the consciousness gf 
earnest effort directed by an ever-broadening ideal. 


CHRISTMAS IN CAMP. 


BY WILLA LLoypD. 
[In reciting this piece, a faint accompaniment of musi 
c 
is recommended—‘“Dixie” during the third verse, “Her 
bright smile haunts me still” during the fourth verse, 
and “Home, Sweet Home” during the last verse. ] 


*Twas Christmas eve, and the camp was 
With song and laughter, wine ond ae 
While the guns were hushed and muskets stacked, 
The god of war lay down to rest. 
The camp-fires gleamed with a ruddy glow, 
Their crackling pleasant music made, 
While red-cheeked apples roasted near, 
The booty of some orchard raid. 


The picket, with his measured tread 

And ready gun, marched to and fro. 
Alas, that in the Christmas time 

To guard against some subtle foe! 
And then when suddenly a lull 

Fell on the merry laughing throng, 
A soldier rose and volunteered 

To sing the crowd a song. 


He sang of Dixie, and each voice 
Joined in the chorus loud, 

And patriotism, burning bright, 
Inflamed the martial crowd. 

But when the last notes died away, 
And all once more was still, 

Another rose and sang of love,— 
“Her bright smile haunts me still.” 


And every heart to dreaming fell 
Of some fair face well loved, 
And by the hush that fell on all 
The power of love was proved. 
But war is but a transient thing, 
And love is apt to roam, 
But all hearts joined in brotherhood 
When singing ‘“‘Honie, Sweet Home.” 


Oh! eyes were dim, and husky throats 
Sang that old song sublime, 

Each heart was filled: with yearning pain, 
As, throbbing, it kept time. 

And thus wherever men may be, 
On land or ocean’s foam, 

The heart still turns with fond regret 


And love to “home, sweet home.” 
—Werner’s Magazine. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
Smith, E. T. Murray. 

Military Heroes at Westminster Abbey. Pall Mall 
Magazine, Vol. 20, No. 81, pp. 14-21. London, Eng- 
land, January, 1900. 

Useful pictures of the interior of Westminster Abbey. 

Three sacrarium tombs (14). Sir Francis Vere’s tomb 

(15). Robsert’s tomb (16). Killegrew’s monument (20). 
Sir Richard Kane’s (21). 
Westminster Abbey, London. 


Aflalo, F. G. 

Morocco, the Imperial City. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 
20, No. 81, pp. 53-55. London, England, January, 
1900. 

Description of the city; daily life of the people; bird 
life; customs, etc. Very interésting as study of an 
African city. 

Situation (53). People (54). A morning ride through 
the city (54-55). Birdlife (55). Jews’ quarter (56). 
Rivers (56-57). Fourteen pictures. 2 

Africa. 

Wyllarde, Dolf. 

Notable Houses in South Africa. Pall Mall Magazine, 
Vol. 20, No. 81, pp. 68-75. London, England, Janu- 
ary, 1900. 

Eight pictures of residences which show strong con- 
trast to the ordinary homes of South Africa. Dutch ar- 
chitecture. 

Two views of Mr. Rhodes’ house (68-69). President 
Kruger’s home (70). House at Johannesburg (71). Goy- 


ernment house, Cape Town (72). Government house, 
Newlands (73). Government wine farm (74). Wyn- 
berg (75). 

South Africa. 


MacCartie, J. 

In a Sacred City—Muttra, India. Illustrated. Pall 
Mall Magazine, Vol. 20, No. 83, pp. 334-327. London, 
England, March, 1900. 

. Very interesting article; may be read by pupils; good 
idea of life in an Indian city. 

Word-picture of city, with characteristic sounds (334). 
The Ghatill, and what is done there (334-335). Pilgrim- 
age to Muttra (335). Muttra bazaar (335). Hindoo festi- 
val (336). Krisnna (336-337). Temple (337). 

India, Muttra. Buddhism. 


Thorp, William. 

Capitals of Greater Britain. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 
20, No. 84, pp. 443-455. London, England, April, 
1900. 

An excellent description of Kingston, Jamaica, with 

fifteen good illustrations. 

Short history (443-447). Productions (449). People 
(450). Homes (452). Customs (452-455). In the cane 
fields (450). Banana carriers and sorting cocoas (451). 
Sago palm (455). x 

Jamaica, West Indies. Bananas. Cities. 

Crane, Stephen. 
The Great Boer Trek. Cosmopolitan Magazine, Vol. 
29, No. 2, pp. 153-158. Irvington, N. Y., June, 1900. 

A good history of the Boer emigration from Cape Town 
to Natal and the Transvaal, with causes. 

Character of Boers; beginning of emigration; conquest 
of Zululand; occupation of Natal; emigration across the 
Vaal. 

Boers. South Africa. 

Gleed, Charles S. 

The Central City of the West. Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, Vol. 29, No. 3, pp. 297-304. Irvington, N. Y., 
July, 1900. 

A presentation of growth of a large Western city. Well 

illustrated. 

Location; first settlers; advent of steamboats; railroad 
enterprise; now second only to Chicago, as a railroad 
city; in the midst of a land of plenty, supplying food, 
metals, lumber, coal, oil, etc.; business. 

Kansas City. Railroad centres. 


Schreiner, Olive. 
The African Boer. Part I. Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


Vol. 29, No. 5, pp. 451-467. Irvington, N. Y., Septem- 
ber, 1900. 

Valuable illustrations; interesting history of the 
Orange Free State; of the Transvaal. 

The “Great Trek,” and a study of the conditions lead- 


ing to it. 

South Africa. 
Dane, John Brewster. 

What China Really Is. Cosmopolitan Magazine, Vol. 
29, No. 5, pp. 476-480. Irvington, N. Y., September, 
1900. 

Some up-to-date facts about China, with good illustra- 
tions; population; area; physical advantages; political 
divisions; great cities; introduction of railways, and 
their increase since the Japanese war. 

China. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

The African Boer. Part II. Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Vol. 29, No. 6, pp. 593-602. . Irvington, N. Y., October, 
1900. 

A brief history of the struggle to found the South 
African republics, and the result of that struggle in the 
formation of the character of the Boer. 

Driving out of Matabele (593). Treachery of Dingaan 
(594). Attack by Zulus (594-595). Settlement of Natal 
by Boers, attempt to annex it to Cape Colony, protest of 
women (595). Boers leave Natal and found Transvaal 
(596). Attempts of England to annex Transvaal 
(596-597). Character of Boers (598-602). 

Boers. South Africa, Transvaal. 

Berwick, Edward. 

Off Shore Whaling in the Bay of Monterey. Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, Vol. 29, No. 6, pp. 631-637. Irving- 
ton, N. Y., October, 1900. 

An interesting study of an important industry. 

Method of capturing (632-633). The dangers (634). 
Preparation of blubber, oil, etc. (635-637). 

Industries, whaling. 

Brown, Clara Spaulding. 


Yhe National Drink of Mexico. Overland Monthly, 
Vol. 36, No. 214, pp. 275-281. San Francisco, Octo- 
ber, 1900. 

Of interest to teachers making a study of Mexico; ex- 

cellent pictures of manufacture of pulque. 

Pulque--its composition and preparation (275-276).- 
Fable of its origin (276). The maguey and its cultiva- 
tion (277-278). “Day of the Holy Cross” (279), 

Pulque, Mexico, Maguey, } 


Transvaal. 
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When you see anything noteworthy on education 
in any daily or local paper, please mark it and mail 
to the editor of the Journal of Education. 


The terrible fre in the Fredonia normal school, by 
whieh six students lost their lives, on November 14 
was the most serious affliction of the kind in the his- 
tory of normal schools. 


It is now officially Detroit for the N. E. A., July 
8 to 12, as the Journal said it was to be. Now let 
us all take hold and get a crowd there. It can be 
done. All records can be broken if all will lend a 
hand. 


Cleveland is to be ouce more excited over the at- 
tempt to remove Superintendent Jones. It would 
seem as though the recaicitrants would weary of this 
by and by. ‘There is more liability of Director Bell’s 
stepping out than of Superintendent Jones. 


Alex FE. Frye, author of Irye’s geography, and 
superintendent of schools in Cuba, is reported as 
about to marry one of the Cuban women teaching 
under his supervision. The marriage of few men 
would interest so many teachers as this of Mr. Frye. 
(ireat joy to him in this phase of his Cuban admin- 
istration. 


VHE GRIGGS SUCCESS. 


Referring to the great success of Edward Howard 
Griggs in the Twentieth Century lecture course in Bos- 
ton a few figures are significant. It is needless to say 
that nothing has approached this record in the past. 
There were about 450 season tickets sold, which was 
about as usual. The first lecture sold eighty-five 
single or fifty-cent tickets. This was a record breaker, 
but the second went up to 115, the third to 165, the 
fourth to 265, the fifth to nearly 465, and the sixth to 
nearly 665, and the interest grew as much as the 
numbers, 


MR. SEAVER’S $6,000. 


Superintendent E. P. Seaver of Boston has had his 
salary raised to $6,000. This is justice right roy- 
ally. In June the school board in a factious moment 
neglected to re-elect him; in August the board 
elected him by a good majority; in November the 
same board by a vote of 17 to 3 increased his salary 
from $4,500 to $6,000. This is justice to Mr. 
Seaver, a credit to the school board, and an honor to 
the city. It may have been an effort to conciliate 
an outraged public on the eve of an election, but if 
it was, it is none the less justice to the superintend- 
ent. 


® THE MOST RIDICULOUS YET. 


In Chicago they have a eivil service law which re- 
quires examinations by the civil service commission 
of all city employees except the school superintend- 
ent and teachers. Now the commission rules—at 
least its chairman does—that the district superin- 
tendents and principals are neither “the superintend- 
ent” nor “teachers.” These must take the civil ser- 
vice examination. Of course some way will be found 
to avoid taking this examination, but it is the best 
illustration of the possibilities of the ridiculous that 
has been seen of late. If a district superintendent is 
not a superintendent, what is he? If a principal is 
not a teacher, who is? 


WHO HAS BLUNDERED? 


It seems incredible that the officers of the De- 
partment of Superintendence should have become 
involved in a vicious advertising scheme. If there 
is any one man in the country that would seem to 
be proof against anything of this kind, it is the presi- 
dent of the Department this year, and yet it looks 
very much as though he had been trapped by some- 
body. If there is any one thing that the school men 
of America will not forgive, it is an attempt on the 
part of any man to make money out of the N. E. A. 
Of course no one believes for a moment that the 
president of the Department or the president of the 
N. E. A. makes a dollar out of this programme 
scheme, but they will be held responsible for any 
man’s scheme to make money in the name of either 
of them. 


NEW YORK'S GREAT ABSURDITY. 


The theorists who were appointed to make com- 
ments on the charter of Greater New York have 
made themselves more ridiculous than any body of 
men who have ever written upon education. They 
would forbid by charter conditions any teacher of 
any of the Boroughs of Greater New York from be- 
longing to any organization having as its object the 
increase of salaries. Think of it! Where is the 
Constitution of the United States? Where is the 
Declaration of Independence? The stupendous 
idiocy of this recommendation will probably make 
the whole document, which would require about 300 
pages of the Journal of Education for printing, 
worthless. 

New York City should have a Hall of Infamy for 
tombstones of men who would suggest such an un- 
just, un-American, unrighteous condition of things 
as that. Teachers will unite as never before, and 
whoever thinks that they can be sent back to the con- 
ditions of five years ago belongs with the antiquities. 
No, no, gentlemen, such autocrats are not called for 
just now. You will not be wanted in the twentieth 
century. 


THE BOSTON ELECTION. 


The Boston school board election was one of the 
most interestingin the history of the city. It was not 
the most exciting, but the most suggestive. It demon- 
strates beyond question that the Democratic party 
with its large majority cannot elect a school board 
when other people do not desire it. Whenever there 
are lined up two forces, one of which is for non-par- 
tisanship, cleanliness, progress, the victory will be for 
that. Of this there can never be any question, but 
it is not probable that there will be any such align- 
ment in the near future, The Republican party can- 


not be trusted to make nominations solely on the 
issue of the schools. The convention that nominates 
the school board also nominates a board of aldermen 
and every other year a mayor. Whenever there is 
any considerable vote obtainable for mayor or alder- 
meu by a not very rank forgetfulness of the schools, 
the result may be easily guessed. 

The Public School Association may always be 
trusted to try to select only clean men and women for 
its nominees, antl has the confidence of the general 
public in its motive,if not in its wisdom. In its 
effort to ba fair, it is liable tobe unwise. Its non. 
partisanship leads it to nominate some Democrats 
each year, but no one of its Democratic nominees 
will ever be elected, and they know it every time. 
For every Democrat they put upon their ticket a 
straight anti-Public School Association man or woman 
is sure to be elected. The leaders in this association, 
knowing all this, mike open and persistent war upon 
the Repubiican nominees and practically coddle the 
Democrats, who say emphatically thatthe best man, 
or woman, cannot be upon their ticket if he is also 
on the Public School Association ticket. This atti- 
tude of the Publie School Association to the Repub- 
lican anl Democratic tickets is absurd and sad, but it 
is divine when compared with the attitude of the In- 
dependent Women voters. These women are supposed 
to be the Simon-pure friends cf the schools. They 
are the elect in very truth. The one thins for which 
they are supposed to live is to wage war upon that 
for which Boston Democracy stands in school affairs. 
What is the result? Why, all of its open warfare is 
against the Public School Association, and for the 
Democratic ticket. It gloats over the success of 
these men, who presumably represent avowedly all 
that they abhor, and glory over the defeat of a woman 
of the highest character because in one matter ten 
years ago, her husband votel as they did not desire 
that he should. Consistency, where dwellest thou ? 

Miss Anna Barrows, an eminently des'rable woman 
candidate, hal the highest vote, which if most grati. 
fying. No one could stand for more in character, 
independence, an ability. 


FIVE COMPLAINTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club entered 
upon a new year under the presidency of Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard with five com- 
plaints that did not complain very much. President 
George Harris of Amherst could only “kick” at the 
too large groups for one teacher. Think of trying 
to teach the accent in French to fifty boys. Pre- 
paratory schools are trying to teach freshman year 
work when they ought rather to prepare them for 
freshman work. The new subjects or “equivalents” 
are not so well taught as the classics and mathe- 
matics. They are not equivalent in training. ‘Too 
much time in college is given to matters not intel- 
lectual. 

WILL{AM TAGGARD PIPER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

SCHOOL BUARD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


School affairs in Cambridge are so admirably man- 
aged that praises and not complaints come to one’s 
lips. All professional details are left to experts, who 
carry their responsibility admirably. The only com- 
plaint is in connection with the selection of school 
sites, the erection, equipping, and care of buildings. 


SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB, LOWELL 


If this is a day of wrath, I should find the ground 
for complaint in a certain unwillingness on the part 
of many teachers to lift their eyes from the petty de- 
tails of the schoolroom to a broader view; in a cer- 
tain unwillingness to study the larger problems of 
the profession, and thus acquire that definiteness of 
view which is one of the essentials of good teaching® 
and still more in their failure to use the great power 
which they undoubtedly possess of improving exist- 
ing conditions, 

Why should. there not be such ‘co-operation be- 
tween grammar school masters and superintendents 
as would insure the adoption of wise and progressive 
policies agreed upon beforehand, and then carried 
out with that union of effort in which there is pro- 
verbial strength? Why should not every grammar 
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.hool master be an assistant superintendent; why 
-hould not they form a board of directors before 
yhom everything could be brought? Why should 
pot all the teachers, the master, and superintendent 
.. co-operate together as to make one complete, well- 
;ounded whole? Why should we pull apart when we 
might just as well pull together? 
PRINCIPAL HOMER B. LEWIS, WORCESTER. 

| complain of the lack of power to think and tc 
ise accumulated knowledge as being a defect in 
uiany pupils which can be traced to defects partly 
i home training and partly in teaching methods in 
use at school. Our children seem to acquire a cer- 
tain power, a certain knack of doing things, but it is 
no more than a very fair counterfeit of intelligence, 
and when the pupils forget their combination they 
are helpless. ‘To-day nine-tenths of our education is 
knowledge-getting, while one-tenth is power-getting, 
and the influence of parents and of school supervi- 
sion is largely in this direction. 

li night be predicted that such children would be- 
come fairly good, energetic citizens, but it shows that 
our schools are perhaps not so important as we used 
to imagine. More attention should be given in our 
educational processes to social science and economics. 

PRINCIPAL AUGUSTINE L. RAFTER, MARTIN 
SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

‘The school programme is overcrowded. Subjects 
are multiplied without increase of time. ‘Teachers 
are strained. Work is superficial. Knowledge is 
not accurate. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


sy the unexpectedly large vote of 65 to 17, the 
senate has incorporated in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
the so-called Davis amendment. The treaty, as 
negotiated between the state department and the 
british government, provided’ for the complete 
neutralization of the proposed isthmian canal and 
the adjacent waters within three miles of either end, 
<0 that in time of war, as in time of peace, the canal 


should be at the service of the vessels of all nations. 
The Davis amendment leaves these provisions, but 
adds to them the declaration that none of them shall 


apply to measures which the United States may find 
it necessary to take for seeuring, by its own forces, 
the defense of the United States and the 
maintenance of public order. The section which 
forbids the fortification of the canal comes later in 
the treaty and is not affected by the amendment. 

* 

‘The London press comments angrily on this 
amendment, and urges the British government to 
refuse to assent to it. Happily, responsible states- 
men are not greatly influenced by newspaper clamor, 
and it would be hasty to infer that the temper of the 
Salisbury government is reflected by the London 
editors. England can, with perfect consistency, say, 
if she chooses, that she consented to this treaty in 
the precise form in which it was asked by the United 
States, and cannot now admit an amendment which 
materially modifies its provisions. But it is not clear 
that she would gain anything by this procedure. 
Treaty or no treaty, the canal will be built; and even 
if the present position of the United States seems 
unreasonable from the British point of view, it would 
be wiser for England to strain a point in making this 
concession than to force the United States to de- 
nounce the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty or to treat it 
as non-existent. 

x 

Interest in the bill for the reduction of the war 
revenue taxes centres largely in the effort of the 
brewers to secure a larger measure of relief than the 
hill as reported affords them. When first drawn, the 
bill left the inereased tax on beer as it was; but be- 
fore the measure was reported to the house, the 
brewers had succeeded in getting a section added 
which takes off about $10,000,000 of the beer tax, 
ind carries the total reduction of revenue provided 
for to $40,000,000. They are not satisfied with this, 
ind are now trying to get a further remission of tax 
'o the amount of seven million dollars, proposing 
that congress shall put back the tax on bank checks 
and discounts in order to permit the extra relief to 
their industry. The brewers have a good deal of 
political power, but they are in danger of becoming 
too exacting, 


The army reorganization bill, as it passed the 
house, provides for a minimum army of about 60,000 
men, with discretionary power in the hands of the 
President to enlist any number of men required up 
to 100,000. The bill carries a clause absolutely pro- 
hibiting the army canteen. As reported to the 
house, the bill permitted the continuance of the can- 
teen, provided that it was carried on by civilians; 
but, on motion of Mr. Littlefield of Maine, and by an 
overwhelming vote, it was amended to prohibit the 
canteen altogether. There can be no doubt that 
congress meant to prohibit the canteen in the bill 
which it passed two-years ago; but the curious con- 
struction which the attorney-general put upon the 
law defeated that purpose. There is no ambiguity 
about the new section, which will be effective if ihe 
senate retains it. 

* * * 

Mr. Chamberlain has announced in the house of 
commons that the British government has three ob- 
jects in view in South Africa: the first is to end the 
guerilla warfare; the second is to institute govern- 
ment as a crown colony as soon as pacification is ac- 
complished; the third is ultimate self-government 
for the Orange River and the Transvaal colonies. 
He expressed the hope that very shortly something 
in the nature of a civil administration might be es- 
tablished in both colonies, with Sir Alfred Milner 
as governor of both. He promised that house burn- 
ing as a form of punishment should be used very 
sparingly. The conciliatory character of these an- 
nouncements was a surprise to the opposition. 


The report of the isthmian canal commission, as 
presented to congress, estimates the cost of the canal 
by the Nicaragua route at $200,000,000, instead of 
$120,000,000, as at first stated. The difference is 
occasioned by the adoption of plans for a depth of 
thirty-five instead of thirty feet in the proposed 
waterway. ‘This estimated cost is about $58,000,- 
000 more than that of a canal by the Panama route; 
but it appears that, under the concessions which it 
holds, the Panama Canal Company is not free to 
grant the necessary rights to the United States, ex- 
cept on conditions made by the company. More- 


‘over, the purchase price, added to the cost of con- 


struction, would make a sum as large as the esti- 
mate for the Nicaragua canal. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Following is the conclusion of the report of ‘the char- 
ter revision committee: — 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Appointments of teachers and principals, except of 
high and training schools, are to be made by the board of 
education upon the nomination of the board of super- 
intendents. Transfers are arranged for similarly, but no 
teacher may be transferred from a borough without his 
or her consent. Nominations are to be made in order 
from the lists, but the board of education may select 
from the first three on lists. Failure of the board of 
education to act on a nomination within forty days 
makes the nominee the appointee. 

Section 1,099 prohibits all of the educational corps to 
contribute to any political fund, or to form or be or to 
become a member of any club or association ruled to 
effect or engaged in effecting legislation increasing their 
emoluments. 

That the teachers are opposed to tne abolition of the 
Davis law goes without saying. Before this law went 
into effect the board of estimate practically fixed the 
salaries of teachers. And before the legislature came to 
the relief of the city by authorizing the issuance of 
schoolhouse bonds, the same body yearly fixed the 
amount to be spent on new buildings. In each case the 
result was the same—the board never allowed the 
amount of money asked for by the board of education. 
The result was that the board of education had to ask 
the legislature to frame a law that would give it suffi- 
cient moneys to enable it to put up new buildings suffi- 
cient to keep pace with the growing population. This 
relief was granted. Finally, the teachers petitioned the 
legislature for a redress of grievances, and that body 
very properly made a minimum salary schedule, under 
which for the first time in the history of the New York 
schools living salaries are paid, and by which yearly 
increases, dependent upon efficiency, are made man- 
datory. Now it is proposed to throw the teachers 
into a sea of uncertainty, and as it will certainly mean 
sink—not swim, die—not live, perish—not survive, they 
oppose the measure, 


Look at the absurdity of the proposition. A new 
schedule is to be made by forty-six men, members of 
the board of education. This schedule is then to go to 
the board of estimate, which body is composed of eight 
members with sixteen votes, distributed as follows: 
Mayor, three votes; comptroller, three; president of the 
board of aldermen, three; president of the borough, two; 


president of the borough of Brooklyn, two; president of : 


the borough of the Bronx, one; president of the 
borough of Queens, one; president of the borough of 
Richmond, one. Now, if there is one estimate that this 
board delights in applying the pruning knife to, judging 
by past results, it-is the estimate of the board of educa- 
tion. You do not have to seek far for the reason—a very 
small proportion of the teachers have votes. But this 
is not all. In 1902 the board of aldermen is to take a 
hand in the game. Let us look at the composition of 
this board, which is to fix the salaries of not only the 
10,000 teachers, but of the 30,000 other employees of the 
city as well. There are to be at first 123 aldermanic dis- 
tricts, seventy-two in Manhattan and the Bronx; forty- 
two in Brooklyn; six in Queens; and three in Richmond, 
An alderman is to be elected from each of these districts, 
and these 123, with a president to be elected at large and 
the five borough presidents, compose the board of alder- 
men, 129 members in all. The aldermen are to be paid 
$1,000 a year. Could a better plan for throwing the 
schools into politics be devised? President O’Brien has 
the following to say of this peculiar feature: “The pro- 
posal to let the board of aldermen fix the salaries of the 
teachers is the worst thing ever thought of. If the 
leaders of the two parties had conferred with the pur- 
pose of getting political control in the schools, they could 
not have devised a more perfect system of accomplish- 
ing their ends. It would throw the teachers into the 
vortex of politics. The great and grand thing about the 
Davis law was that it gave the board of education funds 
with which it could put school salaries on a stable basis. 
Any law or agitation which will create consternation 
among the teachers, any tinkering with school business 
by people not familiar with it, is an injury to the system, 
in that it distracts the teacher’s mind, and thus neces- 
sarily detracts from the quality of her work. Teachers 
are human, and naturally take an interest in their mate- 
rial conditions. I believe, and always have believed, that 
they should not be in politics or political organizations, 
but I think the teachers have the right to form any guild 
or association for the purpose of protecting their inter- 
ests, social, literary, or material.” 

City Superintendent Maxwell says: “I am utterly op- 
posed to the repeal of the Davis law. I am utterly op- 
posed to the repeal of that provision of the present 
charter which gives five per cent. of the excise moneys 
for the pensioning of the aged teachers,” 

Borough Superintendent John Jasper is opposed to the 
wiping out of the salaries. He says that the teachers 
have just begun to receive satisfactory salaries, and that 
these are none too high. 

Dr. W. L. Ettinger, president of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, says: ‘‘Why should the teachers not be opposed to 
the repeal of the Davis law? I do not see why they 
should want to return to a condition of affairs the legis- 
lature has been trying to remedy for the last two or three 
years. The whole trouble has been the uncertainty about 
salaries. The teachers want to be certain of a minimum 
salary. The salaries have been dependent on the board of 
estimate The board of education might frame a fair 
schedule, but the board of estimate need not allow the 
money for it. New teachers must be employed. The re- 
sult was that old teachers received reduced salaries, or 
went for years without increases. For example, from 
July 14, 1897, to the passage of the Ahearn law, teachers 
were promoted in position, but received not a cent more 
salary. That caused the appeal to the legislature. 
When the board of estimate failed to carry out the full 
meaning of the Ahearn law, the legislature passed the 
Davis law, fixing the salaries for all years of service, and 
they did this carefully, not hastily.” 

The board of trustees of the New York public library 
has voted to appropriate $8,000 for the purpose of trying 
the experiment of operating branch libraries in public 
schools for the first year. 

The December meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club was 
addressed by Andrew McLean, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, his topic being ‘““The School and the Home.” 

W. G. Wainwright of Rockaway, a member of the 
Queens borough board, is dead, at the age of thirty-two. 

Dr. Felter, one of the associate superintendents of 
Brooklyn, has been appointed principal of the Brooklyn 
commercial high school by the Brooklyn borough board. 


City Superintendent Maxwell refuses to recognize the ap- 
pointment as a valid one, on the ground that Dr. Felter 
is not properly licensed as a high school principal. The 
Brooklyn board takes the ground that he is eligible 
under the McCarren law. Mr. Maxwell claims that the 
appointment is in violation of the by-laws of the board 
of education, and insists that Dr. Felter’s name shall not 
appear upon the pay-roll as principal until the city 
superintendent has been heard on the matter. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE PRINCESS’S STORY-BOOK. By Laurence 
Gomme. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 443 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Any mode of presentation which fixes the facts of his- 
tory and tends to develop love of country is truly valu- 
able. Mr. Gomme has hit upon a happy plan—that of 
collecting some of the gems of English romance, in illus- 
“tration cf the reigns of English monarchs from the con- 
quest to Queen Victoria. Such writers as Scott, Lord 
Lytton, Charles Kingsley, and Cooper have long been 
favorites among the lovers of romance. The author has 
introduced these and others here. The stories are in- 
serted in order of the history with which they deal. 
Lord Lytton, so gifted and so sympathetic, draws a 
charming, yet sad, picture of the events before the Bat- 
tle of Hastings, while Sir Willam Napier, in his “Ro- 
mance of William the Conqueror,” pictures the baitle 
itself. The touching incidents grouped about the death 
of the devout Becket are representative of Henry the 
Second’s reign. Scenes from Scott’s “Talisman” and 
Jane Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs’’ illustrate Richard I. and 
Edward I., respectively. The author has also selected 
three stories from Froissart’s Chronicle, as translated by 
Lord Bernier—a sample of quaint narrative, of the charm 
of Elizabethan English. These portray thrilling events, 
such as the taking of the Spencers, the wonderful battle 
of Poictiers, in which the Black Prince is charmingly 
figured, and the intrigues, negotiations of court life when 
Richard II. was wooing his French bride. 

This “‘Story-Book” is the fourth of a series that has 
already won popularity, hence there can be no doubt that 
lovers of history and romance will delight in the ‘‘Prin- 
cess’s Story-Book.” 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. By G. R. Carpenter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 140 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The older methods employed in teaching English, with 
the intricacy of classification and numerous rules and 
exceptions, are fast giving away before the demand for a 
more thorough instruction along some definite line. The 
unit around which such study centres is the essay, which 
includes, first, the conception of an idea: second, the 
grouping of words to express that idea; third, the build- 
ing of the sentence, and, finally, the formation of the 
rounded paragraph. This plan has been followed by Mr. 
Carpenter, who has prepared this for an advanced high 
school, with the understanding that one year of study has 
previously been given to the subject. Beginning with a 
brief outline of rhetorical principles, the author proceeds 
to suggest modes of acquiring skill in composition, such 
as careful attention to notebooks, with occasional re- 
writing of the notes, unceasing drill in translation, taking 
pains to use the best English idioms and what is closely 
akin to this, namely, paraphrasing. Special considera- 
tion is given to letter-writing, as to form, material, and 
style. Mr. Carpenter next treats the kinds of writing, 
description, narration, exposition, argument, in each case 
citing bits from standard av‘hors and suggesting exer- 
cises. Nor is the discussion confined to prose; composi- 
tion in verse is dealt with at great length. 

The purpose of the book, to train the student in the 
art of writing, is never lost sight of, and the subject 
matter is equally adapted to those who go to college and 
to those who do not. . 


AGUINALDO’S HOSTAGE. By H. 
Lee & Shepard. 366 pp. 

The “hostage” is Dick Carson, a youth in the employ 
of a San Francisco trader temporarily resident in Manila. 
Dick’s integrity and devotion to his employer’s interests 
are the cause of his incurring the ill-will of an unscrupu- 
lous man, who causes him to be conveyed into the Fili- 
pino lines, in order to secure his silence at the expense 
of his life. He runs fearful risks, though at last escap- 
ing with life and honor. “A boy’s book,” yet its perusal 
will give pleasure to many an older reader who retains 
*, taste for tales of adventure. 

GOLD-SEEKING ON THE DALTON TRAIL. By Ar- 
thur R. Thompson. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
352 pp. 

Mr. Thompson, from boyhood fond of roving and ex- 
ploration, is enabled to make the experiences of the gold- 
seekers the more vivid. Two boys, respectively fifteen 
and eighteen years old, accompany their father and uncle 
all through the gold district of Alaska. This volume 
records their haps and mishaps, and is thrilling from 
first to last. The author furnishes ample information 
regarding various phases of the gold-seeker’s life,—hut- 
building, tramping over mountain paths with snowshoes, 
shooting rabbits, ducks, bears, caribou for food, meet- 
ing and bargaining with the Indians. Full details are 
given as to the Dalton trail, the author describing faith- 
fully the natural features, scenery, and people. 

Without any attempt to make the boys restless, this 
book will certainly enlarge their horizon by introducing 
them to a region of which they may hear much in future. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By 
William P. Durfee. Boston: Ginn & Co. 105 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

This study begins with a general discussion of com- 
putation, showing how approximate numbers are neces- 
sarily used, and leading to the/definition and uses of 
logarithms. Throughout the book five-place logarithms 
are employed, to meet the demand of the present time. 
A chapter on the functions of the triangle serves as an 
introduction to the subject. This includes tables of the 
natural functions, solutions of problems, etc. A study 
of the trigonometric functions of unlimited angles leads 
to a chapter on obtaining formulae for the processes. 
The remainder of the book demands logarithmic com- 
putations. It presents a novel feature in that it insists 
upon the necessity of frequent checking in testing each 
step of the work. It also emphasizes the necessity of 
much training in mental work as a means of acquiring 
rapidity. This book admirably serves the two purposes 


Irving Hancock. 


for which it was compiled; namely, to give the student 

an elementary knowledge of the science of trigonometry, 

and to furnish practice in the art of computation. 

PIPPA PASSES. By Robert Browning. With Decora- 
tions and Illustrations by Margaret Armstrong. Holi- 
day Edition. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

If a more beautiful book has ever been issued for $1.50, 
it has never come to this office. The poem lends itself 
to the highest artistic effect in setting. The binding is 
illuminated with the best possible effects. Each of the 
130 pages has an elaborate decoration, in which is woven 
every suggestion of the lines which it wreathes. Any 
description which we can give will give the impression 
that we are talking of a book of five times the price. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. 
By Abbie Farwell Burns. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 225 pp. Price, $1.25. . 

“The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts” is truly a 
beautiful book. The small boy, whose criticism is too 
frank to be politic, pronounced it “Great!” There are 
twenty stories of twenty Saints and their Friendly 
Beasts. Some of them we have heard familiarly—some 
of them are not well known at all. But through all the 
legends is a mingling of miraculous and supernatural 
power with the human natural love of man for beast— 
like the mingling of sweet spices in the fragrance of in- 
cense. 

The author has done her work tenderly—as tenderly 
as the old monks who believed them would repeat them, 
as tenderly as the age which gave them birth touched 
upon all sacred things. And because she has (apparently 
without effort) infused the little book with this spirit, it 
has become essentially artistic. The publishers appre- 
ciated this, and gave the text a worthy counterpart in 
imprint, initial, and illustration. 

DOROTHY AND HER DOG RODNEY. By Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 338 pp. 
“Dorothy and Her Dog Rodney” is another in the se- 

ries of animal and nature stories, which are, from 

“Sparrow the Tramp” to this latest one, a perpetual de- 

light. All of Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s stories live in a strong 

and understanding sympathy with children, and their 
friends of birds and animals. She reads children’s 
thoughts from the inside. 

DIDO. An Epic Tragedy. By Professor F. J. Miller, 
University of Chicago, and J. Raleigh Nelson, John 
Marshall High School, Chicago. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 

Teachers and students of Virgil’s great poem will find 
the present volume interesting and useful. The transla- 
tion is close and careful, and reproduces in good measure 
the elegance of the original. It will greatly help the 
learner in appreciating the Aeneid, and it certainly 
makes a well-constructed play. It ought to have a wide 
circulation and a large field of usefulness. Certain por- 
tions are set to music by Mr. Nelson, and the musical 
numbers are a worthy part of the work. We trust that 
the work will meet the success which it unquestionably 
deserves. 

WITH PREBLE AT TRIPOLI. A Story of “Old Iron- 
sides and the Tripolitan War. By James Otis. Ll- 
lustrated. 349 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A DAUGHTER OF FREEDOM. A Story of the Latter 
Period of the War for Independence. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Company. 

This volume is bound to entertain the parents, as weil 
as their children, and give a clear account of our war 
with Tripoli, the causes that led to it, and the stirring 
events connected with it. Two boys enlist under 
Perry on the old ship Constitution, and one of them 
tells the tale in part. The details are gathered from 
most reliable sources, and are therefore historically cor- 
rect. It is a book to give instruction in the most enter- 
taining manner, and can be recommended for the young, 
especially. 

The popularity of Miss Blanchard’s two previous 
stories of Revolutionary times bespeaks success for this 
volume, which in some respects surpasses them both. 
The scenes are laid in Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, and the thrilling events of the Southern cam- 
paign, which led to the Yorktown surrender, are vividly 
set forth. The pranks, adventures, and escapes of the 
young heroine are most entertaining, and the element of 
romance is not wanting. 

TWO LITTLE STREET SINGERS. By N. A. M. Roe. 
Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. Cloth, $1.00. 


RANDY’S SUMMER. A Story for Girls. By Amy 
Brooks. Illustrated by the Author. 237 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Mrs. Roe has told a simple, touching story of two chil- 
dren who are forced by their supposed father to dance 
and sing to help support him, but who win their way to 
their rightful place by their sweetness and wholesome 
natures. A mystery adds interest to the story, which one 
gladly follows to its happy solution. 

“Randy’s Summer” is a pleasing and genuinely whole- 
some story of a country girl of fourteen, and is told in 
a simple, direct way sure to find favor among those who 
deplore much of the sensational work put before young 
girls nowadays. There is a good lesson in the book, con- 
veyed naturally in the relation of events so homely they 
might have happened to any one of similar kind nature 
and bright spirits. The interest never flags, and the i1- 
justratious are excellent and ten in number. 

THE PRAIRIE 
D. Boston: 
Price, $1.50. 

In a most realistic manner Dr. Barton has pictured the 
experiences of the early settlers in the West, deceived, 


SCHOONER. By William BE. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 


Barton, 
382 pp. 


312 pp. - 


as they were, by “claim-jumpers,” and frequently at- 
tacked by the Indians. The story first introduces Ned 
Putnam, a typical Massachusetts lad, steering his 
“schooner,” or emigrant wagon, toward a tract of prairie 
land previously claimed by his father, who has since 
died. On the way he meets Sam Leslie, ever after a fel- 
low-traveler and staunch friend. The author has cer- 
tainly caught the spirit of the settlers, as his descrip- 
tions of camping, journeying, and building their simple 
dwellings can testify. Creegan, the scoundrel, keeps the 
reader on the qui vive as he works his miserable plots 
to draw the young men into disrepute. The story centres 
in the Black Hawk War, and in quelling the massacres 
by the enraged Indians such characters as Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis are thrown into prominence, 
Shabbona, the trusty Indian, proves indeed the ‘white 
man’s friend,’ while Black Hawk himeelf is pictured 
with all dignity and power. The incident of the two 
girls being taken by the Indians is based upon fact, it 
being a portrayal of the capture and rescue of Rachel 
and Sylvia Hall during the Black Hawk War. All 
readers of our country’s history will be glad to add this 
book to their stock of good stories. , 


STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. By Alice Morse 
Earle. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 450 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Mrs. Earle has added materially to her already envi- 
able reputation as a historical writer and as a master of 
the art of research by the production of this charming 
account of the way the fathers traveled, and where they 
stopped en route. No novel is more fascinating than the 
story, as she tells it, of life in stage-coach and tavern, no 
local history is more vital than that which is here given 
with distinct local coloring, no view of the ways and 
days of the colonists is more rich and choice than that 
which we find in these pages. The illustrations alone 
are worth the price of the book, the documents in variety 
and rarity are worth much more. Every student of 
early American life or of local history and geography 
must have it. A school library without it would be an 
impeachment of somebody’s judgment. 


THE TRUSTS: WHAT CAN WE DO WITH THEM? 
WHAT CAN THEY DO FOR US? By Hon. William 
Miller Collier. New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

This is the first adequate treatment of trusts. Never 
before has any country had thrust upon it an economic 
problem of such dimensions, affecting so many interests, 
and so absolutely new. Within two years the United 
States has been brought face to face with the most com- 
pletely new thing in economics which ever came spon- 
taneously from the nowhere into the here, and, with its 
coming, every line of industry, every employer and em- 
ployee, every consumer and banker, was, directly or in- 
directly, affected. The new-comer had characteristics 
which inspired prejudices which threatened to jeopardize 
all conservative business and political conditions. 

Even now the country is dazed by the newness and in- 
distinctness of the problems thus presented, and there- 
fore will welcome this careful discussion of the economic 
and political questions springing out of the trusts deal- 
ing with the industrial benefits and evils thereof, as well 
as of the necessary restrictions and limitations which 
must be put upon them. 

Mr. Collier shows in what way large industrial organi- 
zations are necessary for the proper accomplishment of 
the gigantic business undertakings of the day, especially 
in developing and extending our foreign trade and in se- 
curing markets for our surplus products, and he also 
considers the extent to which they limit competition and 
aré monopolies. He discusses the nature and scope of 
legislative powers over trusts, the evil of over-capitaliza- 
tion, the effect of trusts upon wage-earners and farmers, 
and the proper remedies for the evils of trusts. The so- 
cial phase of the question is considered in a chapter en- 
titled “The Man and the Dollar,” with special reference 
to William J. Bryan’s famous. speech at the Chicago 
Trust Conference. The relations of the tariff and of ter- 
ritorial expansion to the trusts are exhaustively consid- 
ered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘ Beckers and His Chum Peggy.” By Margaret Compton.—‘“ His 
Lordship’s Puppy.”’ By T. C. Her Way to Col- 
lege.” By Mrs. C, Johnson.——“ The Story of King Arthur.” By Dr. 
Edward Brooks, —‘ The Boer Boy.” By K. M. Rabb ——“ Exiled 
to Siberia.” By W. M. Graydon.—*‘The Walcott Twins.” By Lu- 
cille Lovell, ——“ A Maid of King Alfred’s Court.” By L, M. Madison. 
“The Young Financier.” By W. ©. Stoddard.—* Ideal Drills.” 
Price, 30 cents.——* Boxing.” By J. C. Trotter ——‘ Card Tricks.’ 
By Ellis Stanyon.——“ A Classical Dictionary.” Edited by E. 8, Ellis. 
—*‘Golf.” By Horace Hutchinson.—* Plutarch’s Lives.” — 
‘*Conundrums,”’ By Jean Rivers.——* Things Worth Knowing.” By 
J.H. Bechtel. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 

**A Reader in Geography.’ By R. E. Dodge 
cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

‘Religious Movements for Social Betterment.’ By Dr. .Josiah 
Strong. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Raker & Taylor Company. 

‘ The Influence of Christ in Modern Life.” By Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Price, $1.50.——* Plant Life and Structure.” By Dr. E. Den- 
nett. Price, 40 cents.—‘The Civilization of the East.” By Dr. 
Fritz Hammel. Price, 40 cents.—* Ivanhoe.” (Vol. I and II.) Price, 
50 cents each.—* Outlines of the History of the English Language.” 
By ‘Be Be Toller, Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘ Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure,” Price, 10cents. ** Bacon’s 
The Advance ment of Learning.” Price, 10 cents, New York: Cas- 
sell & Co, 

‘* Teacher's Manual to Accompany Inductive Lesso oric.” 
By Frances W. Lewis. Roston PDC. Heath & Co 

Folk-lore Stories and Proverbs.” By Sara Wiltse. Price, 60 
cents.—— The Thought Reader ” By Maud Summers, Boston: Ginn 


& Co, 
“The Manual and Guide for Teachers.” By J. M. Berkey. 
By Edward Noyes. 


burg: R. L. Myers & Co 
, The Christmas Story from David Harum ” 
Price, 75 cents.“ The New Velasquez Dictionary of Spanish and 
English ‘ Price, $3 50. New York: D. A ypleton & Co 
Complete Arithmetic.” By D. Sensenig. Price, 90 cents. 
——** Deutches Lese und Sprachbuch.” By Von Wilhelm Miiller. 
A Stufe Price, 6 cents, Zweite Stufe, 169 pages. Introductory 
Brice, 42 cents.“ Systematic Methodology.” By A. T, Smith. 
$1.59, Beacon Song Collection,” Compiled by Herbert 
riggs, Price, 72 cents, New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co, 
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3 NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


i 
» Be A Three-Volume Series of Text- Books for Class Use by 
es | S. TA 
F.G.S.A. AND - FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
“4 “Unique wa y Teachers College, Columbia University 
te hiq olume I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Price, 60 cents An Interesting 
r oe ” Parts I. and II. are also issued separately. . . Price, each, 40 cents and 
a 
ter Contents Valuable 
Arrangement: Part I.— HOME GEOGRAPHY 
‘is and The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers. Introduction 
Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. to th 
Presentati on”’ Industry and Commerce. Government. Maps. References to Books, etc. Study of atl raph 
Part II.—THE EARTH AS A WAOLE 
h, orm and Size of the Earth. aily Motion of the Earth and I ‘ I; ithi i 
tes, tates, Alaska. C er Countrie rt t i i 
outh of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, The East Indies. Philippines, and other Islands of the Pacific. 
1g | STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERI 
RIES 
y Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. Clear, disti ivi i iti 
1e Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis for all study of pact 
10 Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. [ Geography. iiustiations that are not merely pi 
Physiograpile different regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditions fur- | Typographical work 
. | nis "tek ) age ee transportation routes, meriaaee of cities, ete. | The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 
: olume meni orth America, Price, 75 cents. Volume III.—EHurope and the Other Continents. In preparation. 


An Hlementary Text for Schools 


i By L. H. BAILEY 
P 12mo. Half Leather. Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University Profusely Illustrated. Price, $1.10. 
THE C 
HM HILD LIFE READERS 
I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. 
ing Subject matter. 
Il. TALE AND ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Themes to the Child. 
Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., Careful and Even Gradation. 
‘ III, CHI LD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustrations. 
Price, 36 cents AND Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with- 
7, CHILD E IN LITERATURE—A out Injury. 
Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents ee ’ Preparation for Geography. 
THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. (/n Press.) ade Literature. 
e Lowest Prices. 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
AVOIDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE 


This book is the adopted text in the States of Virginia, Missouri, Kansas. Washington (re adopted 
1900), also in the best high and grammar schools, North, South, East, and West. 


Macmillan’s Standard Histories 


) Coman and Kendall’s English History. $1.25. Adams’ European History. $1.40. 
| Botsford’s History of Greece. $1.10. Adams’ Mediwval and Modern History. $1.10. 
| Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. $1.40. Powell's Short History of the United States for Beginners. 
Channing’s Short History of the United States. 90 cents. 65 cents. 
English Literature Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
With Chapters on English Literature (1832-1892) and on American Literature by By GEORGE R. CARPEN TER mee 
GrorcE R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. First High School Course Second High School Course 
‘Its sobriety of taste. its keen and just criticism, its tolerance, its learning, its admirable concise- 12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


ness, have made it both in England and in America the one book on English literature which scholars 


and men of letters have agreed in approving.” 
Second Manual of Composition 


Designed for Use in Secondary Schools By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph. D. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 90 cents. 
Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago; A uthor of “A First Manual of Composition,” “An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” ete. 
CONTENTS 
Introduction. PART I. — COMPOSITION IN GENERAL. PART II.— THE KINDS OF COMPOSITION, 
Chapter I.—Planning the Composition. Chapter IIT.—The Sentence as a Part and as a Whole. Chapter I.—Narration. Chapter III.—Exposition. 
“  Ti.—The Paragraph as a Part and as a Whole. IV.—Words.  J¥.—Description. IV.—Argumentation. 


Elements of Physics 
For Use in High Schools By HENRY C. CREW, Ph. D. Second Revised Edition 
Professor of Physics in Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 


12mo, Cloth. xiv. + 347 pp. Price, $1.10. 
The more important changes from the first edition are the following: 
1. All use of the method of limits, either for defining physical - 3. All use of trigonometrical functions has been given up. ‘ieee 
quantities or for other purposes, has been abandoned. 4. The equations employed have been reduced ia number from 


2. All Greek letters, except 7, have been replaced by English forty-three to thirty-six. 
5. The number of problems has been considerably increased. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 26: New Mexico Educational 
Council, Santa Fe. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tampa. 

December 26-27: Nebraska Teachers’ as- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: California State Teach- 
ers’ Association, San Francisco. 

December 26-28: Washington Teachers’ 
Association, Ellensburg. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Missouri School Board 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson city. 
December 26-28: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York State, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 


December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City. 


December 26-28: Grammar Schoo! Prin- 
cipals’ (New York) State Council, Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 


December 26-27: Wisconsin County 
School Superintendents’ Association, 
Milwaukee. 


December 26-27: Ohio Association of 
Township Superintendents, Columbus; 
D. H. Barnes, secretary. 

December 26-28: Ohio State Music Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland. 

December 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

December 26-28: ‘Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Lewiston, Me. 

December 26-29: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Conway. 

December 26-29: Utah State Teachers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City 


December 26-29: Nebraska Educational 
Association, Lincoln. 


December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


December 26-29: National Commerciai 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit, Mich. 


December 26-29: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Albany. 


December 26-30: Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Guthrie. 


December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
cociation, Alexandria, 


December 27-28: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Fargo. 


December 27-28: Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 


December 27-29: Michigan Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Detroit. 


December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 


December 27-29: New Jersey Teachers’ 
Association, Newark. 


December 27-28-29: The annual meeting 
of the Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Lewiston. 


December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 


December 28-29: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Rochester. 


December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton, 


January 15-17, 1901: Tennessee Public 
School Officers’ Association, Nashville. 


Michigan Upper Penin- 


nuary 24-26: 
Association, Es- 


sula Educational 
canaba. 


February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 


February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. At the business ses- 
sion of the Kennebec County Teachers’ 
Association held in Waterville, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
L. W. Robbins, Colby, ’94; secretary and 
treasurer, Emma Day of Gardiner; ex- 
ecutive committee, Miss Helen Plaisted, 
Waterville, H. L. Douglass, Gardiner, C. 
S. Pettengill, Augusta, Miss C. M. Bur- 
leigh, Gardiner. 

BANGOR. Mary S. Snow, president of 
the Maire Pedagogical Society, has sent 
out to the teachers of Maine the following 
circular: — 

The annual meeting of this society will 
occur in Lewiston, Me., December 26, 27, 
and 28. In many respects this meeting 
promises to be one of the most important 
in the history of the society. At the last 
session a motion was passed instructing 
the councilors to take into consideration 
the matter of amending the constitution, 
including changing the name of the so- 
ciety, and to report at the next annual 
meeting. This report will be taken up in 
the business session of the coming meet- 
ing. The programme for the general ses- 
sions is in charge of the executive com- 
mittee. The department programmes are 
in the hands of the various presidents, as 
follows: Superintendent, Professor F. C. 
Robinson, Brunswick; secondary schools, 
Principal Prescott Keyes, Bar Harbor; 
grammar school, Principal H. E. Ellis, 
Belfast; primary school, Miss Jeanette 
Selbing, Augusta; rural school, Principal 
George C. Purington, Farmington. It is 
impossible at this time to give a complete 
programme, but among the speakers al- 
ready secured are: Albert F. Richardson, 
principal Castine normal school; George 
C. Purington, principal] Farmington nor- 
mal school; William J. Corthell, principat 
Gorham normal school; Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, principal Lewiston training school; 
William DeWitt Hyde, president Bowdoin 
College; Miss Lena C, Carpenter, Hillside 
school, Boston; Thomas M. Balliet, super- 
intendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; 
Henry T. Bailey, agent for promoting 
industrial drawing, Massachusetts. It 
is hoped, also, to add two more names to 
the list, A. E. Winship, editor of Journal 
of Education, and Frank M. Chapman of 
the Museum of Natural History, New 
York. Complete programmes will be is- 
sued as soon as possible, but enough 
names have been given to show that the 
meeting will be one of unusual interest 
and value. The constitution provides 
that the names of those who are two years 
in arrears shall be dropped from the rolj 
of members. Under this provision the 
membership of the different counties is as 
follows: Androscoggin, 34; Aroostook, 5; 
Cumberland, 34; Franklin, 9; Hancock, 
13; Kennebec, 30; Knox, 5; Lincoln, 3; 
Oxford, 5; Penobscot, 141; Piscataquis, 3; 
Sagadahoc, 13; Somerset, 10; Waldo, 5; 
York, 3; members trom out of state, 28. 
The same plan of printing the member- 


NO MAN IS STRONGER 
THAN HIS STOMACH. 


The stomach is the vital center of the 
body. It is the or, from which all 
other organs are fed. 
means a weak man. There never was a 
strong man with a weak stomach. What 
is called “ weak stomach” is in general a 
diseased condition of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition, 
which prevents the proper digestion of 
the food which is taken into the stom- 
ach, and so reduces the nutrition of the 
body. When all food is taken away the 
body starves. When the food eaten is 
only digested and assimilated in part it 
only nourishes the body in part, and so 
the body is partly starved. And this 
starvation is felt‘in every organ of the 
body dependent on the which is 

e from food. 

The t variety of the cures per- 
formed by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery is due to its remarkable 
power to heal diseases of the stomach 
and allied organs. It cures through the 
stomach diseases seemingly remote, but 
which have their origin in a diseased 
condition of the stomach and the other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. 
“ Weak” heart, lungs, kidneys and weak- 
ness of other organs is cured with the 
cure of the weak stomach. 


Mr. Thomas A. Swarts, Box 103, Sub-Station 
C., Columbus, Ohio, writes: “I was taken very 
sick with severe headache, then cramps in the 
stomach, and food would not digest, then kidne 
and liver trouble, and my back got weak so 
could scarcely get around. ‘The more I doctored 
the worse I got until six years passed. 
come so poorly I could only walk in the house 
by the aid of a chair, and I got so thin I had 
given up to die, thinking that I could not be 
cured. Then one of = neighbors said, ‘ Take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and make 
a new man out of yourself.’ The fitst bottle 
helped me so I thought I would get another, and 
after I had taken eight bottles I was weighed 
and found I had gained twenty-seven (27) lbs, 

about six weeks. I have done more hard 
work in the t eleven months than I did in 
two years before, and I am as stout and healthy 
to-day, I think, as I ever was.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation, 


ship by counties will be followed this 
year, and we would urge upon all super- 
intendents and teachers the propriety of 
increasing the number of members. The 
expenses of the meeting are unavoidably 
large, and, to meet them, the society must 
depend entirely upon the support of its 
members. It asks that this support shall 
be cordial and sincere, and that each 
member be interested in keeping the so- 
ciety free from debt. All teachers, super- 
intendents, members of school boards, and 
others interested in education are eligible 
to membership. The dues are $1 for men 
and fifty cents for women. Send them at 
once to the treasurer. The secretary will 
be glad to mail any member who cannot 
attend the meeting copies of local papers, 
with accounts of the sessions, if such a 
request is made when dues are remitted. 
The railroads offer special rates. 


LEWISTON. Bates College has chosen 
her men to represent her in this year’s 
debating contest with Colby College. The 
three are Lewiston boys. Frank Perley 
Wagg of 1901 has shown his ability in de- 
bate throughout his course. He has been 
one of the debaters, and at another time 
an alternate on one of the intercollegiate 
teams. Leo Charles Demack, also a 
senior, has distinguished himself in this 
line, winning the prize in the champion 
debate last year. Carrol Linwood Beedy 
is a sophomore, but a young man of great 
promise along this line. Harry L. Moore, 
president of the Debating League, has 
submitted the following question to 
Colby: “Resolved, that the United states 
should permanently retain the Philip- 
pines.” Colby, if she accepts the question 
submitted, will have the choice of sides. 
It is not probable that Colby will choose 
her men for some time, as preliminary de- 
bates precede this election. 


FOXCROFT. A teachers’ club has re- 
cently been formed among the teachers of 
Foxcroft. At the last meeting English 
literature was discussed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The directors of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association for 1900-1901 are as 
follows: President, Clarence F. Carroll, 
Worcester; vice-presidents, Louis P. 
Nash, Holyoke, Frank F. Murdock, North 
Adams; secretary, Lincoln Owen, Boston; 
assistant secretaries, J. A. Pitman, Marl- 
borough, Anna L. Braley, Fall River, 
Maria L. Baldwin, Cambridge; treasurer 
Seth Sears, Boston: councilors, 1901, 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge, J. C. Ly- 
ford, Worcester, Walter §. Parker, Bos- 
ton; 1902, Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater 
Emily F. Carpenter, Boston, Charles g. 
Chapin, Westfield; 1903, George E. Gay, 


A weak stomach , 


I had be- ~ 


Malden, Fred W. Atkinson, Springfield, 
Henry Whittemore, Framingham; 1904, J. 
H. Carffrey, Northampton, C. T. C. Whit- 
comb, Somerville, Frank A. Parsons, 
Malden; county representatives—Barn- 
stable, F. W. Kingman, Hyannis; Bristol, 
W. C. Bates, Fall River; Essex, Francis 
Haseltine, Lynn, and Charles M. Lamprey, 
Lawrence; Hampshire, A. L. Hardy, Am- 
herst; Norfolk, I. M. Norcross, Wey- 
mouth; Nantucket, Alfred Bunker, Rox- 
bury; Plymouth, B. B. Russell, Brockton; 
Worcester, Joseph Jackson, Worcester, 
and Etta L. Chapman, Holden;  Berk- 
shire, H. H. Gadsby, North Adams; 
Dukes, C. A. Snell, Edgartown; Franklin, 
W. H. Whiting, Greenfield; Hampden, H. 
W. Kittredge, Westfield; Middlesex, F. C. 
Baldwin, Somerville, R. J. Condon, Ever- 
ett, and J. W. Applebee, Newton; Suffolk, 
Frederick A. Tupper, Boston, Orlendo W. 
Dimick, Boston, and Katherine H. Shute, 
Roxbury. 

BOSTON. A meeting of the kindergar- 
ten and child study sections of the N. WH. 
C. E. W. was held in the school commit- 
tee rooms December 15, to continue the 
discussion of the course of study in 
hygiene for the first four grades.——The 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers (drawing department) held a 
regular meeting December 15 at the Eng- 
lish high school. The subject was: ‘Re- 
cent Work in Design.” Miss L. Rena Mc- 
Lauthlin of Malden and Miss Lillian M. 
Dearborn of Everett were the speakers. 
— —Miss Sarah Fuller has been principal 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
ever since it opened, nearly thirty-one 
years ago. This was the first day school 
for the deaf and dumb which was started 


‘in this country. 


SOUTH HADLEY. The faculty of 
Mount Holyoke College gave a most de- 
lightful dinner December 5 at Mary 
Wilder hall, in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Storrs Mead, who is soon to retire from 
the office of president, after ten years of 
service. At its close the following toasts 
were responded to: “Ten Years of His- 
tory,” Miss Hooker and Miss Searles; 
“The Ideal for the Education of Women,” 
President Mead; “The College in the 
World,” Mrs. Bourdon, president of the 
National Alumnae Association; ‘Mount 
Holyoke’s Future,” Miss Eastman; ‘Re- 
lation of College to University,” Professor 
George H. Mead of University of Chicago; 
“Our President,” Dr. Judson Smith, 

BROOKLINE. Plans have been adopted 
for the new manual training school, to 
cost $100,000. The basement will have a 
large forge shop, 77x44 feet, besides boiler 
and engine rooms; the ground floor will 
be occupied by a machine shop, chipping 
and filing shop, carpenter shop. The sec- 
ond story will be given to classrooms and 
drawing rooms. 

NORTH ADAMS. Superintendent I. 
Freeman Hall is to be associate editor of 
the history of Berkshire county. Mr. 
Hall has taken as firm a hold of literary 
and religious matters in the Berkshires 
as any professional man has ever done. 
His pen and voice are in very general de- 
mand. 

NORTHFIELD. A teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of G. T. Fletcher, 
agent to the state board of education, was 
held here December 7. The programme 
was an excellent one, the following being 
the instructors: Mary I. Lovejoy, Mal- 
den; Mrs. Susan H. Wallis, Everett: 
Charles S. Chapin, principal normal 
school, Westfield; and Mr. Fletcher. In 
the evening Professor J. M. Tylér of Am- 


herst College delivered a _ lecture on 
“Growth.” 
CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT. The board of educa- 


tion met Nevember 14 and organized for . 
the year by electing the following officers: 
President, P. W. Wren; vice-president, Dr. 
C. C. Godfrey: secretary, E. F. Hallen; 
clerk, George R. Burnes; agent, Wavid 
Ginand. The following are the commit- 
tees: Schools, Wren, Godfrey, and Read; 
schoolhouses, Gabriel. Coughlin, and 
Lieberum; finance, Lockhart, Shelton, and 
Marigold; supplies, Hallen, Baker, and 
Morgan. Superintendent Deane’s report 
gives the school registration as 9,353, and 
the average attendance was 8,692, an in- 
crease of 465 over last year. The average 
attendance at the night school is 153. 
The resignation of Miss Annie K. Sher- 
man, a teacher in the Lincoln school, was 
accepted, and Miss Elizabeth McNamara, 
the first on the waiting list, was ap- 
pointed as a permanent teacher. 
PLAINVILLE. At a regular monthly 
meeting of the school board the report of 
M. O. Ryder on the registration of the 
school chileren was read, showing the 
total number of children registered 415. 
Of these, 374 attended school during the 
year ending September 1. Of the forty- 
one who did not attend any of the ses- 
sions during the school year, sixteen of 
them were under five years of age, ten be- 
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tween five and seven, two between seven 
and fourteen, and thirteen between four- 
teen and sixteen years, 

WATERBURY. The training school 
(Adelaide V. Finch, principal) has been 
splendidly organized, and is doing excei- 
jent work. The “model department” con- 
sists of all grades below the high school, 
and nothing but observation is carried on 
by the pupil-teachers in these rooms. in 
the practice department they “practice.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW \XORK. 


NEW YORK. A reception was ten- 
dered to Dr. S. T. Dutton and Mrs. Dutton 
in the Teachers’ College November 27. 
Before the reception there was a meeting 
of the teachers and parents of children in 
the Horace Mann school, at which Dean 
J. E. Russell spoke on the present organi- 
zation and management of the various de- 
partments of Teachers’ College, and Dr, 
Dutton outlined his policy regarding the 
Horace Mann schools.——-Professor 
Samuel Weir of the department of his- 
tory of education and ethics, School of 
Pedagogy, New York University, has been 
announced as the chief speaker before the 
Minnesota State Teachers’ Association at 
St. Paul, at the evening session on Friday, 
December 28. His subject will be: 
“Humanism, Realism, or Education for 
Society,—Some Reflections on the Ffunc- 
tion of Education.’’———The school has re- 
ceived the diploma of the silver medal 
awarded to its exhibit made at the Paris 
Exposition last summer. This exhibit, 
consisting of charts, portfolios, and 
brochures, presented the organization of 
the work in this department of the uni- 
versity, and the relation of the school to 
the educational system of the United 
States, in so far as this system pertains 
to the preliminary and the higher train- 
ing of teachers for public and private schools. 

BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn school 
board will establish a course of free lec- 
tures to the people next January. It is 
proposed to establish lecture centres in 
the most densely populated parts of the 
borough, and in some of the outlying dis- 
tricts, which were formerly separate 
communities. For the support of these 
free lectures the board of estimate and 
apportionment has allowed the sum of 
$10,000 for the year 1901. There will be 
one free lecture each week at each one of 
the appointed places. The lectures will 
begin the first week in January, and con- 
tinue until the last of March, or possibly 
the last of April. Nearly all the halls are 
properly equipped for illustrated lectures. 
The subjects taken up will cover the 
fields of history, travel, literature, ele- 
mentary science, art, music, etc. These 
lectures will be held generally at 8 o’clock 
in the evening. ‘ The primary object in 
establishing this course is t» give work- 
ing men and working womea an oppor- 
tunity to improve their minds by acquir- 
ing knowledge easily and pleasurably. 


ITHACA. President Jacob Gould . 


Schurman of Cornell University addressed 
the students and friends of the high 
school December 5 in the assembly hall. 
Subject: “Ezra Cornell.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. Yhe thirty-fifth session 


. Of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was 


held at Ann Arbor November 30 and DVe- 
cember 1. At the opening of the session 
Principal J. H. Harris, presiuent of tne 
‘club, referred briefly, but feelingly, to the 
death of Professor B. A. Hinsdale, who 
had been so closely identified with the 
work and interests of the club, and ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a memorial 
for presentation to the club. The first 
topic discussed was “The Newly-Formu- 
lated Entrance Requirements to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan,” and the discussion 
was opened by Professor Richard Hudson, 
dean of the literary department of the 
university, who explained the new re- 
quirements, and justified them as a step 
in the direction of larger liberty in prep- 
aration. The discussion was resumed by 
Principal J. H. Beazell of Detroit. The 
second paper of the session was on “The 
Equipment of the High School Principal,” 
by Principal S. O. Hartwell of Kalamazoo, 
a paper conceded by'all to be one of the 
best of the session. Professor S. B. Laird 
of the State Normal College discussed the 
subject. The third topic, “The Social Side 
of High School Life,” was treated in a 
very thoughtful and thorough manner by 
Principal R. §. Garwood of Marshall. 
Professor A. S. Whitney of the university, 
Superintendent H. M. Slanson of Ann 
Arbor, and Principal J. H. Harris of Bay 
City were most pronounced in their oppo- 
sition to school societies, and in general 


believed they should be kept out of the 
high school. Principal A. J. Volland of 
Grand Rapids and Principal S. O. Hart- 
well of Kalamazoo felt that secret soci- 
eties were matters over which the school 
had no jurisdiction as such, and should 
simply endeavor to xeep them within 
legitimate bounds, The Friday evening’s 
session was opened by a discussion of the 
question, “To what extent should collat- 
eral work in the ancient languages be re- 
quired?” Professor Geerge V. Edwards 
of Olivet College opéned the discussion. 
This topic was further discussed by Pro- 
fessor M. L. D’Ooge of the univer.ity and 
by Drs. Meader and Sanders of the same 
institution. The second paper of the 
evening was entitled “Civil Service in the 
Appointment of Teachers,” and was avig- 
orous plea for higher grade teaching and 
for the adoption of those methods of ap- 
pointment which would bring to a school 
the very best teaching power available. 
The paper was by professor BE. C. Goddard 
of the university, and the discussion was 
led by Professor Delos Fall, state super- 
intendent-elect of public instruction. At 


‘the Saturday morning’s session the first 


topic considered was that of “High School 
Statistics,” D. W. Springer of the com- 
mercial department of the Ann Arbor 
high school contributing the paper. Mr. 
Springer found that there was great di- 
versity among schools regarding the kind 
of statistics gathered, and, in many in- 
stances, he found that very little, if any, 
statistical information was collected. At 
the close of the discussion of this topic it 
was voted that a committee be appointed 
to report to the club at the spring meet- 
ing what statistics it would be desirable 


Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901. 


for each school to collect, and in what 
form those statistics might appear. The 
next paper of the morning session was 
on the subject of ““Rhetoricals in the High 
School,” and was read by Principal E. 0. 
Marsh of Jackson. Mr. Marsh’s general 
position was one of opposition to rhetori- 
cals as traditionally conducted. In the 
discussion which followed, it developed 
that most, if not all, the larger high 
schools had discarded rhetoricals, in the 
traditional sense of the term, and were 
either doing nothing in that line, save 
what might be done through literary so- 
cieties, or were making it a part of the 
English work. The final paper of the 
session was on the subject of “Physical 
Geography in the Programme of Studies,” 
and was by Principal L. H. Wood of 
Owosso. The subject was further dis- 
cussed by Professor Israel C. Russell of 
the university and others. The commit- 
tee appointed to’ prepare a memorial on 
the death of Professor Burke A. Hinsdale 
reported the following: — 
The Schoolmasters’ Club has heard with 

a feeling of sadness which it cannot ex- 
press the news of the death of Professor 
Burke A. Hinsdale, who, since his connec- 
tion with the university, has been one of 
its most active members. His incisive 
and vigorous utterance, his wise counsel 
we shall hear no‘more. The club directs 
that this tribute to the memory of our 
friend and colleague, this recognition on 
our part of his wide learning, his vigor- 
ous intellect, and his tireless labor for the 
cause of education alike in the classroom 
and in his writings be spread upon the 
minutes of the club, and communicated to 
Professor Hinsdale’s family. 

R. HUDSON, 

E. A. LYMAN, 

H. M. SLAUSON, 

The club thereupon adjourned, to meet 

in the spring of 1901. J. H. Harris of Bay 
City is president, and Superintendent H. 
M. Slauson of Ann Arbor is secretary of 
the association, 


Committee. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The new natural history building of 
Trinity College was opened December 7. 
Exercises were held at Alumni hall in the 
afternoon, with addresses by Dr. H. F. 
Osborn, professor of biology in Columbia 
University, and Dr. W. H. Howe, dean of 
the medical school of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The building has a modern 
equipment, including a number of 
aquariums and-improved apparatus for 
biological experiment. Professor C. M. 
Edwards, formerly of the University of 
Cincinnati, has charge of the department. 

The catalogue of Bowdoin College for 
1900-1901, just issued, shows a total en- 
rollment of 356, of which number 252 are 
in the academic department. There are 
58 seniors, 52 juniors, 66 sophomores, 63 
freshmen, and 13 special students. ‘ihe 
academic department shows a gain of 11 
over last year. 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, held at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., President Ray- 
mond of West Virginia University was 
elected president of the college section. 


The recent admission of West Virginia 
University to the Central Oratorical 
League has aroused increased interest in 
the study of public speaking at the uni- 
versity. The Central Oratorical League 
is composed of Cornell University, West 
Virginia University, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Ohio Wesleyan University, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Indiana Univer- 
sity. This is a strong association of col- 
leges. The next annual contest will be 
held in May, either at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O., or Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


An account of the recent exercises cele- 


brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Smith College is being got up in book 
form by the Riverside Press. 


Hon. John Sherman’s will has been pro- 
bated. His estate is worth about $3,000,- 
000. Of this, he gave $5,000 to Kenyon 
College, at. Gambier, O., and $5,000 to 
Oberlin College. 


The first issue of the semi-annual fac- 
ulty bulletin of Wesleyan University 
again calls attention to the five pressing 
needs of the college; which have not been 
met to any degree since their announce- 
ment one year ago, namely, a new admin- 
istration and recitation building, at an es- 
timated cost of from $100,000 to $150,000; 
completion of the alumni library fund of 
$50,000, and endowment of special depart- 
ments of the library; a new physical 
laboratory; very substantial additions to 
the general endowment fund, which is at 
present unable to make possible the pro- 
motion of several members of the faculty 
to permanent positions, to provide for the 
deficit due to falling rates of interest, or 
to meet all the running expenses of the 
college, present and perspective, and the 
endowment of scholarships. Among re- 
cent gifts are the following: $1,000 for the 
twentieth century fund, by C. H. Buck, 
64; $2,000 for the alumni library fund, by 
the late G. W. Quereau, 49. The total 
number of volumes in the library is at 
present about 59,000; the total number of 
books added from June, 1899, to May, 1900, 
wus 2,900, The Hunt library fund at pres- 
ent amounts to $26,483; the trustees have 
voted to reserve $500 annually of the in- 
come of this fund until the principal shall 
be made up to $30,000. 


The trustees of Vassar College have 
made a contract for the erection of a new 
residence hall. The site chosen is in line 
with Strong hall, to the north. The gen- 
eral plan will resemble that of Strong hall 
and Raymond house, but the exterior will 
be different. Ground will be broken at 
once, and it is expected that the building 
will be completed by the first of Septem- 
ber. 


According to the classification by 
states, at Wellesley College Massachusetts 
contributes 212 students to the college at- 
tendance this year—the total number reg- 
istered being 716.. New York sends 88; 
Pennsylvania, 66; New Jersey, 42; Con- 
necticut, 42; Illinois, 35; .and Ohio, 32. 
Twenty-nine states and three foreign 
countries are represented in the rema‘ning 
number, 241. The teaching force of the 
college numbers 75, with the following 
rank: Professors, 13; associate profes- 
sors, 19; instructors, 43. Of the 236 
courses described in the calendar, 174 are 
carried the present year. 


William Henry Ferris, A. M., of Yale, 
99, and of Harvard, ’00, a negro, who lias 
been appointed to the chair of natural 
science in the Tallahassee (Fla.) State 
Normal and Industrial College, received 
his A. B. from Yale in 1895, after which 
he spent two years in the Yale Graduate 
school, He was in the Harvard Divinity 


school two years, and in the year 1899- 
1900 was in the Harvard Graduate school. 
He will present himself as a candidate for 
the Yale Ph.D. in 1901. He has held one 
of the graduate scholarships at Yale, and 
a Jonas Kendall and Hopkins scholarship 
in the Harvard Divinity school. 


A new course of Greek archaeology, to- 
gether with the work of the department 
of art, makes it now possible to prepare 
students to take the competitive examina- 
tions for the fellowships offered by the 
American School of ‘Classical Studies at 
Athens. 


A circular letter has been issued by the 
bi-centennial committee of Yale Univer- 
sity asking for $1,000,000. This money is 
wanted to complete the memorial build- 
ings which are being erected as a monu- 
ment to Yale’s 200th birthday. The cir- 
cular says: 

The 200th anniversary of the founding 
of Yale College is to be celebrated within 
less than a year. This anniversary (Oc- 
tober 20-23, 1901) represents a raliying 
point for Yale interests that will be un- 
equaled in this generation. The favor- 
able conditions prevailing in the business 
world, and the renewed confidence in the 
Yale spirit among graduates, seem to 
make the present an auspicious time for 
completing the bi-centennial fund of $2,- 
000,000. 

In addition to conditional pledges of 
$250,000, the total amount of subscriptions 
to the funds of the university received 
since the starting of the bi-centennial 
movement has been over $900,000, of 
which nearly one-third has been for spe- 
cial objects. But Yale cannot feel satis- 
fied with the result, so long as there re- 
mains a large body of the graduates which 
has not responded to her appeal. 


The new catalogue of Cornell Univer- 
sity shows a total enrollment of 2,458, a 
gain of 218 on last year. It looks ag if 
President Schurman were in favor of ex- 
pansion at home, as well as abroad. 


The preliminary announcement of the 
summer session of Cornell for 1901 is also 
at hand. From it we gather that there 
has been an extension of this work, some 
eighty-four courses in nineteen depart- 
ments being offered. 


The inference seems clear that the sum- 
mer session is popular among the profes- 
sors at Cornell, since we find so many 
well-known names among the teaching 
force, as, for example, Professors Corson, 
Crane, Hewett, Wait, Burr, Bennett, 
Jones, Titchener, Atkinson, Bristol, Moler, 
Morris, Harris, Tanner. We note, how- 
ever, a few names from other institutions. 
Thus, Professor Frank A. Fetter, from 
Leland Stanford University, will teach the 
economics; Professor Albert P. Brigham 
of Colgate University will give instruction 
in geology and physiography; and Profes- 
sor Herman Schoenfeld of Columbian Uni- 
versity is to teach German by means ef 
the German language itself. That an es- 
pecial effort is being made to assist teach- 
ers of French and German in a practical 
way is apparent from the fact that half 
the instruction in both these tongues is 
given without the use of English. 


The mathematical faculty at Cornell 
appears to be in no danger of atrophy 
from idleness; for, led by the veteran 
teachers, Professors Wait and Jones, they 
offer sixteen different courses for the sum- 
mer session of 1901. The instruction 
ranges from plain algebra up to “groups,” 
whatever they may be. Teachers of ad- 
vanced physics will be interested to learn 
that, for the first time, the dynamo 
laboratory will be open for summer work 
under Professor Moler. 


President Charles F. Thwing, D. D., 
LL.D., of Western Reserve University is 
delivering a series of educational ad- 
dresses as follows: Colorado University, 
at Boulder, Saturday, December 15; 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Sunuay, 
the sixteenth, as university preacher; 
Pasadena, Cal., Wednesday, December 19, 
before the University Extension Society, 
on “Changed Valuations in Social Institu- 
tions”; Los Angeles, December 20, before 
the Southern California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, an address on “The Teacher as a 
Force in Civilization’; December 21, be- 
fore the San Joaquin Valley Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Fresno, two addresses, the 
subjects being “The Retrospect and Pros- 
pect in Education” and “The Over-Valua- 
tions and Under-Valuations which the 
Teacher Makes’; San Francisco, an 
address before the Congregational 
Ciub of that city the evening of 
December 22 (Forefathers’ Day); and 
December 26, 27, and 28, one address a 
day before the California State Teacuers’ 
Association at San Francisco, the sub- 
jects being, respectively, “The Teacher as 
a Force in Civilization,” ‘“‘The Retrospect 
and Prospect in Education,” and “Tools 
and the Man,” 
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NOMS DE PLUME. — (I1.) 


“Irving, Henry” (Sir Henry Brodribb 
Irving), actor; b. England, 1838. 

“Johnson, Benjamin F.” (James Whit- 
comb Riley), author; b. Indiana, 1853; 1. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Johnson, Effie’ (Euphemia Johnson 
Richmond), author; b. New York, 1825; 
1. Mt. Upton, N. Y. 

“Jones, Sam” (Samuel Porter Jones), 
clergyman; b. Alabama, 1847; 1. Carters- 
ville, Ga. 

“Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Hol- 
ley), author; b. New York; 1. Adams, 


“June, Jennie” (Jane Cunningham 
Croly), author; b. England, 1831; 1. Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, Eng. 

“Kerr, Orpheus C.” (Robert Henry 
Newell), author; b. New York City, 1836; 
1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Kirchoff, C.” (Charles William Henry 
Kirchoff), editor; b. San Francisco, 1853; 
1. New York City. 

“Kirk, Eleanor” (Eleanor Kirk Ames), 
author; b. Rhode Island, 1831; 1. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

“Kirke, Edmund” (James Roberts Gil- 
more), author; b. Boston, 1822; 1. Lake 
George, N. Y. 

“Krou, Karl” (Lyman Hotchkiss 
Bagg), author-journalist; b. Massachu- 
setts, 1846; 1. New York City. 

“Le Baron, Grace” (Grace Le Baron 
Locke Upham), author; b. Massachu- 
setts, 1845; 1. Boston, Mass. 

“Leslie, Amy” (Lillie West Brown), 
dramatic critic; b. lowa, 1860; 1. Chicago, 
Til. 

“Lothrop, Amy” (Anna Bartlett War- 
ner), author; b. New York; 1. West 
Point, N. Y. ; 

“Lotta” (Charlotte Crabtree), actress; 
b. New York City, 1847; 1. New York. 

“Luska, Sidney” (Henry Harland); b. 
St. Petersburg, 1861; 1. London, Eng. 

“Martin, Ellis’ (Marah Elis Ryan), 
author; b. Pennsylvania, 1860; 1. Fayette 
Springs, Pa. 

“Marvel, Ik” (Donald Grant Mitchell), 
author; b. Cdnnecticut, 1822; 1. New 
Haven, Conn. 

“Maxwell, Ellen Blackmer”’ (Bilen B. 


Barker), author; b. Pennsylvania; 1. 
Washington. 
“May, Sophie” (Rebecca Sophia 


Clarke), author; b. Maine, 1833; 1. Nor- 
ridgewock, Me. 

“Mignon, August” (John Augustus 
Darling), soldier-musical composer; Db. 
Maine, 1835; 1. Rutherford, Cal. 

“Miller, Joaquin” (Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller); b. Indiana, 1841; 1. Oakland, 
Cal. 

“Miller, Olive Thorne” (Harriet Mann 
Miller), author-lecturer; b. New York, 
1831; 1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Moore, Mollie E.” (Mary Evelyn 
Moore Davis), author; b. Alabama, 1so2; 
1. New Orleans, La. 


« “Morton, Hugh” ( 


“Nox, Owen” (Charles Barney Cory), 
ornithologist; b. Boston, 1857; 1. Boston, 
Mass. 

“Ogden, Ruth” (Frances Otis Ide), 
author; b. New York, 1853; 1. Brooklyn, 
¥. 

“Oleott, Chauncey” (Chancellor John 
Oleott), singer and actor; b. Buffalo, 
1860: 1. Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Otis, James” (James Otis Kaler), 
author; b. Maine, 1848; 1. Portland, Me. 

“Palmer, Lynde” (Mary Louise 
Peebles), author; b. New York; 1. Lan- 
singburg, N. Y. 

“Pansy” (Isabella Macdonald Alden), 
author; b. Rochester, 1841; 1. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

“Paul, John” (Charles Henry Webb). 
author; b. New York, 1834; 1. Nantucket, 
Mass. 

“Perkins, Eli” (Menville De Lancy 
Landon), author; b. New York, 1839; L 
New York City. 

“Poet Scout, The” (John Wallace 
Crawford), author; b. Ireland, 1847; 1. 
San Marcial, N. M. 


“Prescott, Dorothy” (Agnes Blake 
Poor), author; b. ;. 1. Brook- 
line, Mass. 

“Quad, M.” (Charles B. Lewis), 
author; b. Ohio, 1842; 1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Quilibet, Philip’ (George Edward 
Pond), journalist-author: b. Boston, 


1837; 1. New York City. 


“Quin, Dan” (Alfred Henry Lewis), 
editor; b. ; lL. New York 
City. 


“Ranger, Robin” (James Winter Free- 
man), clergyman-author; b. New York, 
ht 1. New York City and Morristown, 

“Rehan, Ada” (Ada Crehan), actress; 
b. Ireland, 1859; 1. New York City. 

“Reid, Christian” (Frances Fisher 
Tiernan), author; b. North Carolina; 1. 
New York City. 

“Rheinhardt, 


Rudolf H.” (George 


All New Text- Books 


and Books in Good Condition 
must be covered, to prolong their usefulness. 


The “Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
adopted by over 1300 School Boards, 


meets every requirement. 


Our Book Covers are Practical, Adjustable, Simple in Construction, 


made of the Strongest Material known to the Paper Trade, 
Water Proof and Germ Proof. 


Selt- Binders for loosened or broken bindings. 
Transparent Paper for Torn Leaves, 


e 


for Instant Repairs to any damage occurring. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Hempl), professor-author; 
1859; 1. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Sanborn, Kate” (Katherine Abbott 
Sanborn), author; b. New Hampshire, 
1839; 1. Metcalf, Mass. 

“Saunders, Marshall” (Margaret 
Marshall Saunders), author; b. Nova 
Scotia, 1861; 1.San Francisco, Cal. 

“Seeley, Charles Sumner” (John Wil- 


b. Wisconsin, 


liam Munday), lawyer-author; b. 
1844; 1. Chicago, Il. 
“Sevenoaks” (Alfred Shenstone Hd- 


wards), editor; b. England, 1849; 1. 
Belleville, Ill. 

“Sharp, Luke’ (Robert Barr), author; 
b. Seotland, 1850; 1. Surrey, Eng. 

“Sidney, Margaret” (Harriet M. Loth- 
rop), author; b. New Haven; 1. Concord, 
Mass. 

“Siegvolk, Paul’ (Albert Mathews), 
lawyer-author; b. New York, 1820; 1. 
New York City. 


“Sterne, Stuart” (Gertrude ‘Bloede), 


. author; b. Dresden, 1845; 1. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

“Sturgis, Dinah’ (Belle Armstrong 
Whitney), editor; b. Boston, 1861; 1. New 
York City. 

“Thanet, Octave” (Alice French), 


author; b. Massachusetts, 1850; 1. Daven- 
port, Ia. 

“Thompson, Wolf’’ (Ernest Van Seton 
Thompson), artist-author; b. England, 
1860; 1. New York City. 

“Thorpe, Kamba” (Elizabeth Whitfield 
Bellamy), author; b. Florida, 1837; 1. 


Mobile, Ala. 

“Trask, Katrina” (Kate Nichols 
Trask), author; b. Brooklyn; 1. Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

“Twain, Mark” (Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens), author-lecturer; b. Missouri, 
1835; 1. Hartford, Conn. 

“Vandergrift, Margaret’ (Margaret 


Thomson Janvier), author; b. Lousiana, 
1845; 1. New York City. 

“Wallace, Lew” (Lewis Wallace), law- 
yer-author; b. Indiana, 1827; 1. Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

“Wallis, Jenny” (Mary J. Whitney 
Morrison), author; b. Maine, 1832; 1. 
Waltham, Mass. 

“Warner, Hannah”, (John Howard Jew- 
ett), journalist-author; b. Massachusetts, 
1843; 1. Worcester, Mass. 

“Wiggin, Kate Douglas” (Kate Douglas 
Wiggin Riggs), author; b. Philadelphia; 
1. New York City. 

“Williams, Frederick Benton” (Herbert 
Elliot Hamblen), engineer-author; b. 
New Hampshire, 1849; 1. New York City. 

“Winfield, Arthur M.” (Edward Strate- 
meyer), author; b. New Jersey, 1582; 1. 
Newark, N. J. 

“Xariffa” (Mary Ashley Townsend), 
author; b. New York, 1836; 1. New Or- 
leans, La. 

“Yechton, Barbara” (Lyda Farrington 
Krause), author; b. , 1864; 1. 
New York City. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE SUPERIX- 
TENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association, held 
in Springfield, the following resolutions 
were passed:— 


I. Resolved, that this association in- 
dorses the plan of state examination and 
certification of teachers, and desires to 
see the system extended. 

II. Resolved, that the summer school 
should be further encouraged by the 
state. 

Ill. Resolved, that further means for 
equalizing the burden of public education 
should be adopted. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December (Christmas) number 
of the Critic is the finest number of that 
magazine ever issued. Among the con- 
tributors are Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. 


Burton Harrison, Miss Marguerite Mer- 
ington, Miss Edith M. Thomas, Miss 
Agnes Repplier, Miss Ruth Putnam, Miss 
Cornelia Atwood Pratt, Mrs. John Van 
Vorst, William Archer, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Andrew Lang, Benjamin E. 
Smith, J. Ranken Towse, Peter Roseg- 
ger, Joseph B. Gilder, and Christian Brin- 
ton. There are full-page portraits of 
Miss Mary Johnston, Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, 
Messrs. Edward Noyes Westcott, Winston 
Churchill, Robert Grant. Charles Major, 
and Paul L. Ford, with facsimile repro- 
ductions from the manuscript of their 
famous novels. Besides these, there are 
also full-page portraits of Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss Kemble, Miss Mitford, Miss vane 
Austen, Mrs. Browning, and Rt. Hon. 
John Morley. 


—Christmas is the season for good 
stories, and Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for December makes the most 
of its opportunities. The number con- 


tains six complete stories, all of them 
good. There are Christmas articles and 
Christmas poems, as well as Christmas 
stories. Among them must be mentioned 
an entertaining article on “Jerusalem in 
1900,”" by Cleveland Moffett, and a dialect 
song, by Frank L. Stanton. We should 
not omit to mention an article upon “Em- 
pire Building in Africa,’ which shows 
graphically, by a series of maps, how 
busy Great Britain has been in South 
Africa for the past twenty years, nor yet 
of an uncommonly pretty story entitled, 
“How Nibsey Won the Day.” 


—The illustrations in the December 
(Christmas) Century are a notable 
achievement in the line of pure color- 


printing. In Mr. Du Mond’s decorative 
designs for Milton’s “Ode on the Na- 
tivity” richer results have been obtained 
than in any previous attempt to illustrate 
a magazine in colors. Separate blocks 
have been uséd for each of the six colors, 
and four additional tints have been pro- 
duced in printing them. The effects thus 
secured are largely due to the masterly art 
of the engraver and the printer’s unre- 
mitting care. 


—Cassell’s Christmas issue is a beauti- 
ful double number. E. H. Cooper con- 
tributes an article on the Prince’s horses, 


for the writing and illustrations of which 
special facilities were given to Mr. 
Cooper, both at Sandringham and New- 
market. Beckles Willson describes the 
Canadian sport of ice-boating. One un- 
used to this sport will find it difficult to 
realize the record of the speed attained 
by these queer craft. 


—The North American Review for De- 
cember has many brilliant contributors. 
Among them are Honore de Balzac, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Frederic Harrison 
Moncure D. Conway, W. J. Bryan, Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, and W. D. 
Howells. 


~—To the Magazine of Art for December 
the Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees contributes an 
interesting article on Chinese architec- 
ture. W. H. Weale tells the romantic 
story of the “Lothaire”’ jewel, which is 
one of the prized possessions of the 
British museum. 


~—Every earnest reader will find one or 
more essays in the International Monthly 


which will cause him to feel well reim- 
bursed for his expenditure, $3.00 a year. 
Single copies, 25 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


—Coulson Kernahan has written for 
the Christmas number of the Quiver 
an appreciation of George Macdonald, 
which is likely to attract widespread at- 
tention. 


—The Atlantic for December is one of 
the best issues of the year. It has the 
usual fine literary flavor, besides papers 
and important timely matters. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Quiver for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Journ of the Franklin Institute for December ; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 

The Chautauquan for December; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Cleveland. 

The Atlantic Monthly for December; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 

{he North American Review for December; 
terms, $5 00a year. New York. 


FREDONIA GRIEF. 


Six young women students and one man 
were burned to death, and several girls 
slightly injured in a fire which destroyed 
the Fredonia (N. Y.) normal school on 


December 14. The dead are: inez Jones, 
Busti, N. Y.; Eliza Hathaway, Can- 
nonsville, Delaware county, N. Y.; May 
Williams, Cannonsville, N. Y.; 
Fizzell, Bradford, Pa.; Cora Storms, El- 
lington, N. Y.; Ruth Thomas, Pike, N. Y.; 
Phineas J. Morris, janitor, Fredonia. 

Fire was discovered at 6 o’clock by the 
assistant janitor, Charles Gibbs. It 
started in the janitor’s private room in 
the basement, and, spreading rapidly 
through the open halls, reacned the third 
floor. 

Thirty girls were sleeping there. Some 
escaped on fire escapes; others rushed in 
their night clothes to the roof and were 
rescued with difficulty. The students, it 
is said, were greatly hindred in getting 
out of the building by being forced to 
break two sets of windows, as the storm 
windows were screwed to the window 
cases. 

The main building was built in 1863, 
and additions have been erected since. 
It cost $200,000. The insurance on build- 
ing and contents amounted to $95,000. 
All records are lost. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. 

School convened in the opera house at 
10 o’clock. Dr. Palmer, principal, asked 
for the support of students. 


MR. WEIS. 


Frank Maunert Weis, sub-master of the 
John A. Andrew school, Boston, died sud- 
denly on December 9. The case was es- 
pecially hard in several respects. Mr. 


Weis has been eminently successful in 
school, and in the profession generally. 
He was married recently, and one of the 
receptions had been held, receiving un- 
usual congratulations from the fraternity, 
and before the next date the funeral ser- 
vices had been held and his host of frienas 
were in sincere mourning. The sub- 
masters of Boston are an unusually fra- 
ternal body of men, and feel keenly such 
a logs as this. 


Merchant—"I think I’ll have to fire 
Polk. He’s frightfully lazy.” 

Friend—‘Slow in everything, eh?” 

Merchant—“Well, no, not everything. 
He gets tired quick enough,” 


Maude . 
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So 
me New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author 
Publisher. Price 
Religious Company, -60 Ellenville, N, ¥. — Our superintendent wrote you some three weeks ago in relation vo securing a 
Influenct zation acmiljan Company, teacher, and you submitted several names. Later it was deemed advisable to employ a teacher who ten- 
ane cespeare’s Measure for Mcasurc................ — Cassell & Co., ts “10 dered her services, living a few mile® from here; but owing to illness she has been compelled to relin. 
Folk-lore Stories and Ginn & Co., Boston, .6v,| Quish her position. We wish now'to have you us a teacher at the earliest possible date , and leave 
the Ae and Guide for Teachers................ Berkey. R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisb’g, Pa. — the matter entirely in your hands, — L. R. BENEDICT, acting president Board of Education, Nov. 3, 1900. 
christmas Story from David Noyes. D. Appleton & Co’, Telegram. — Have sent Miss McVeau, already recommended to you, and still available. — To MR. 
systematic Methodology dee Griggs Silver, Burdett, & Co., “6 1.50 | BENEDzcT, Nev. 1. 
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EX ICAGO SCHOOLS ¢ A enc service guaranteed, Manual of 80 free, all, 
CH ys 0. J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 
4 WHAT THE C. P. R. IS DOING IN MAKING THE 
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December 27 and 28 in the drawing room 
of the West Division high school, Ogden 
avenue and Lincoln street, Chicago, begin- 
ning at 9 o’clock a. m. each day. 

Examinations in freehand drawing, in 
pencil, charcoal, pen and ink, and water 
colors on Thursday, Decemper 27; and 
on Friday, December 28, in constructive 
drawing, in plane geometrical construc- 
tion, in projection, in perspective, and 
shades and shadows. 

The salaries of the drawing teachers in 
the Chicago high schools range, with ex- 
perience, from $800 to $1,500 per annum. 

Candidates will be furnished with draw- 
ing paper and boards only, and will have 
to bring the required and necessary im- 
plements and material. 

Further information and question 
blanks of a former examination will be 
sent on application by the supervisor, 
Herman Hanstein, 820 Schiller building, 


Chicago. 


COLUMBIA CALENDAR FOR 1901. 


The 1901 edition of the Columbia desk 


calendar has made its appearance. This 
unique and useful compilation has been 


issued annually for the last sixteen years, 
and has come to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable article in many business offices 
and homes. The new edition preserves 
the leading characteristics of its predeces- 
sors, but shows marked improvement as 
regards presswork and binding. In a 
prefatory note the publishers state that, 
from time to time, they have been urged 
to change the general character of the 
calendar—to make it a comic calendar, or 
more historical, or astronomical, or other- 
wise different; but they have always 
thought it best to retain the old-time 
form, with the contents subordinate to the 
original thought and independent judg- 
ment of the contributors who send in the 
material for the page heads. The calen- 
dar is being distributed by the American 
Bicycle Company, Columbia sales depart- 
ment, Hartford, Conn. It will be sent to 
any address for five two-cent stamps. 


“THE ATLANTA SPECIAL.” 


The route of the “Atlanta Special” is 
via the Seaboard Air Line railway, 


“Florida and West India Short Line,” 
with through Pullman drawing room and 
buffet sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond to Athens and Atlanta, where 
direct connections are made in Union 
depot for Montgomery, Macon, New Or- 
leans, and all points South and Southwest. 
Trains arrive and depart at Pennsylvania 
railroad stations. For further informa- 
tion call on or address W. C. Shoemaker, 
general Eastern passenger agent, 1206 
Broadway, New York, C. L. Longsdorf, 
New England passenger agent, 306 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass., W. M. Mc- 


Connell, general agent, 1434 New York . 


avenue, Washington, D. C., or the general 
passenger agent at Portsmouth, Va. E. 
St. John, vice-president and general man- 
L. Allen, general passenger 
gent, 


to Montreal after a two-and-a-half years’ 
‘tour around the world, concluded an in- 
terview in the Montreal Gazette by stat- 
ing:— 

“Two things in particular are making 
Canada’ more widely known and more 
highly considered the world over. First, 
her part in the war, which has excited 
interest, not only in England, but in every 
part of the globe; secondly, the wide- 
spread advertisements of the C. P. R. 
Wherever Mr. Holden went he found the 
pamphlets of the great. railroad. He 
found them in Russia, in Norway, in 
Turkey. When the P. and O. steamship 
reached Hong Kong, all tne passengers 
wished, if possible, to go on by the Em- 
press boats; for, after experience of the 
ships of many lines and many nations, 
Mr. Holden declares them unsurpassed 
for comfort, table, and attendance. Even 
in out-of-the-way, up-country inns in 
Japan, where guests are forced to eat and 
sleep on the floor, and their diet consists 
of fish in every possible form, the C. P. R. 
advertisements were found. Canada’s 
reputation has never stood higher than 
now.” 


MISCELLANY. 

Abdul—“Who’s that ringing that front- 
door bell again?” 

Mustapha—“It looks like Hay’s man 
with that little bill, your mightiness.” 

Abdul—‘“He was here yesterday?” 

Mustapha—‘“Yes, your mightiness, and 
the day before.” 

Abdul—“‘Well, well; it does begin to 
look as if he thought I was going to pay. 
That’s a decided compliment, Mustapha. 
You step out and engage him in converse 
on the Chinese question till I get cut the 
back door.’—Minneapolis Journal. 

Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

“Your effusion,” said the busy editor, 
“is not available.” 

“Ts there any other place where I could 
gend it?” queried the disappointed bard. 

eG. yes.” 

“Where, sir?” 

“The house of correction.”—Chicago 
News. 


v At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


GRAND UNION 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Fa Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and. Families 


and FOREICN uperior Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address” 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuitTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU atanager. 


Efticient as-~istants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci-l advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
Sti BRMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ed in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun C. Managers. 
Established 1893. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & OO., Proprietors 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 


8 Wa ve., Chicago. King Toron mtury -» Minneapolis. 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg. Ban Francisco, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propa., 
tgs 
* Bend tor ‘Agency 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo!) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Moines, Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. must 
lication blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D .B., Prop, an gr. 
E. ¥. EMERSON, M.S,, Assistant Manager. 


"™ Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 

and other teachers to colleges, public and private 

schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Sumerset Street, Boston. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agen cy. WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. ° 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My Dear Dr. Wrinsnie; Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, ‘* Great American Educators,” with chapters on American Education, I am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours brought together im one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
own that have not been printed before, The book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
study the history of American education, You have seized the strategical points felicito: sly, . 


Very truly yours, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D. 
Oberlin College : 

it will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s** Great American Educators” in your“ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 3 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 
I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work sou have done. 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


. T, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Brincipal Lock Haven, Pa., 
Normal Schoo! : 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ** Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 
= for next yearI hope to make it a required 

k in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that [ think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. [ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is vot at all familiar «ith the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who 1ave done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON 8S STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School : 

“Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schooi and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from begiuning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., OHICAGO. 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 


in color. 


Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


For special price on the New 


Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and Feng mean course of study, including a complete yo Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural 
practical work in every de 
=@~ Spring Term opens March 7. 


dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of 
t. Chartered by the State. 
Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


ression. Scientific and 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Carner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston, Mass. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New Enctanp Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


have their subscriptions advanced 81X 
MONTHS by sending oue NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PURLISHING 
2 Somerset St. Boston, Masa. 


UBSCKIBERS to the JOURNAL can 


THE MAGAZINE 


Goucation 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly 
Magazines. Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who rec izes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” to get a tiving. 

Librarians shouia include Education in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Univer- 
sally commended by highect educational authorities. 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. comple copy for six 2. 
cent stamps. Series of “Symposiums,” 4 leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the nf College, 
(2) Nermal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JounnaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Publishers. Educational Institutions. 


Information, - 


PUBLISHING 43-47 Fast 10th St., [HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Specta’ 


COMPANY New York Course jor Supervisors ‘usic in Public Se 


Actual experience in publie schoo] music teaching. 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


MAS- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
VERY scholar, teacher, student, and profes- | thé school, Newbury, 
sional man in the United States will be de- Principal. 


fe" lighted to have 2 sopy of the “‘ Absolute TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Curriculum: Its Basis,” by C. A. BowsHER. called 
20 pp.. 12mo, 25 cents, postpaid. Warranted to be | ; Cata- 
the only popular scientific production of its kind Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 


now before the educational world. Adaress 
G. » A.M, 


Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHO}OL, WrstFiELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


19000 Questions 


Moritz 1000 Questions. For the Entra: E - 
inations to the New York High Schools, the 


For eatalogues address 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N Y., , APIN, Principal. 
St. Francis Xavier College, West ‘Point, An- : 


lis, 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. Gute NORMAL SOHOOL, Frronsure, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
‘ecen rance E-xarminati (Ons. 
For Jorn @. THoompson, Princinal. 


the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
llege, Columbia College, the High Schoois, 
mts’ Examinations, West Point, Amna- 
polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, . 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Answers tosame. 50 cents. EOTURERS & [8 OCTORS al 8 
How to Prepare for a Civil Service E xamina- 
the Aue and Address Wins» TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Answers. s60 pages. %2.00. Bos 
Craig's Com. School with Ans. $1.50. Somerest Strect. Ron. 
Henry's High School Questions with Ans. $1.50. 
Sherrill’s New Norm. Questions with Ans. $1.50. 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


= tothe | Single tuition fee of #25. Inexpensive living. 
postion”. wil secure For Circular and Book of Views address 


year's free. 
N. E. THE REGISTRAR, 


PUBLISHING CoO., 
2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


For the 


READ AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, WHICH - 
STANDS FOR AMERICAN PRINCIPLES, IS OP- 
POSED TO IMPERIALISM, AND IS FAIPHFUL 
TO THE PEOPLE'S INTERESTS. . 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


An Able, Interesting Journal, Established in 1824 
by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily and Sunday for Three Months, . $2.50 
Daily alone for Three Months, . .. . 2.00 
Weekly for Three Months, .... . 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for © 
one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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